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SPAIN. 

By  Consul  General  Carl   Bailey  Hurst,  Barcelona. 

During  191G  the  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  surpassed  previous 
records  with  a  total  of  2,604,000,000  pesetas  for  imports  and  exports. 
The  exchange  vahie  of  the  peseta  is  about  $0.20,  having  risen  from 
$0.18  in  1914. 

Shipping  suffered  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  iuel;  strikes, 
and  other  causes  attributed  to  the  war,  lessening  relations  with 
foreign  ports  Avhich  in  normal  times  figure  largeh'  in  Hispanic  com- 
merce. The  demand  for  neutral  vessels  continued  to  augment  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  in  Spanish  bottoms,  with  the  result  that 
ocean  and  coastwise  rates  advanced  materially. 
Changes  in  the  Spanish  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Spanish  merchant  marine  comprised  843  vessels  of  over  50 
tons  register  each  in  1916,  compared  with  857  in  1915.  Of  these  240 
were  sailing  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  31.101,  an  increase  of  23 
ships  and  nearly  2,000  tons  over  1915;  603  were  steamers  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  816,747,  a  decrease  of  37  ships  and  nearly  59,000  tons 
from  1915.  the  first  decline  in  five  j^ears. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  merchant  marine 
of  over  50  tons  register  was  847.848  in  1916,  compared  with  904.727 
in  1915,  a  decrease  of  nearly  57,000,  which  represents  the  tonnage 
of  the  ships  sold  or  sunk  less  the  tonnage  of  new  vessels  constructed. 
The  complete  denationalization  of  the  Spanish  merchant  marine 
threatening  the  country  in  1915  through  sales  by  Spanish  shipowners 
to  foreign  nations  was  checked  early  in  1916  by  a  royal  decree,  Avhich 
prohibited  the  sale  to  foreigners  of  any  steam  or  sailing  Spanish 
merchant  vessel  of  over  500  tons  constructed  within  the  last  15 
years  if  of  iron  or  steel,  or  within  the  last  10  years  if  of  wood.  A 
license  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  was  necessary  for  the  sale 
of  vessels  built  prior  to  the  restricted  jDeriod,  and  the  seller  had  to 
furnish  a  guarant}^  that  he  Avould  substitute  for  the  ship  sold  a  new 
vessel  of  equal  or  greater  tonnage  constructed  in  a  Spanish  shipyard. 
Spanish  vessels  not  under  contract  with  the  State  for  regular  and 
subventioned  services  were  permitted  to  trade  on  all  routes  desired, 
but  on  each  voyage  they  w^ere  obliged  to  call  at  a  Spanish  port  to 
load  or  discharge  domestic  merchandise  or  goods  consigned  to  Spain. 

Foreign  vessels  imported  into  Spain,  not  more  than  10  years  old 
if  of  iron  or  steel  and  5  years  if  of  wood,  had  been  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  customs  duties  during  the  past  five  years.  In  1916 
this  exemption  was  suspended  on  cargo  and  passenger  ships  of  iron 
or  steel ;  composite  vessels  propelled  by  machinery  installed  on  board ; 
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vessels  Avithout  fin  interior  motor;  wooden  ships  Avith  or  without  pro- 
pellers run  b.y  machinery  installed  on  board;  and  sailing  A'essels. 
Although  those  measures  stimulated  shipbuilding  they  could  not 
offset  comi)letely  the  loss  in  tonnage,  reduced  by  over  17  per  cent 
during  the  year  by  war  hazards. 
Shipping  Statistics. 

The  arrivals  of  vessels  at  Spanish  ports  during  191G  were  fewer 
than  in  1915,  but  more  cargo  was  discharged  by  Spanish  steamers. 
There  Avas  a  decrease  in  Spanish  steamers  entering  and  clearing  in 
ballast.  Vessels  clearing  from  the  several  ports  had  less  aggregate 
tonnage,  but  carried  more  cargo  than  in  1915. 

The  vessels  entering  Spanish  ports  during  1915  and  191G  follow : 


Class  of  vessel  and  Hag. 


■WITH  CARGO 

steam: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sail: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

;N  BALLAST. 

steam: 

Spanish , 

Foreign , 

Sail: 

Spanish , 

Foreign 

Total 


1915 


Number 
of  vessels. 


5,172 

1,877 

795 
624 


2,925 
2,680 

1,642 
330 


16,045 


Tonnage. 


5,499,318 
2,567,632 

23,640 

82,428 


2,413,480 
4,170,559 


35, 493 
75, 324 


14, 867, 874 


Cargo. 


Metric  Inns. 
1,787,062 
1,904,920 

27,207 
101,054 


Number 
of  vessels. 


3,875 
1,436 

720 
419 


2,024 
2,367 

1,876 
296 


13,013 


Tonnage. 


4,474,091 
1,648,216 

33,535 
77,243 


1,475,466 
3, 120, 544 

38,090 
70, 514 


10, 937, 699 


Cargo. 


Metric  tons. 
1,968,001 
1,860,000 

23,709 
100,344 


3, 952, 054 


The  number  of  vessels,  tonnage,  and  cargo  clearing  from  Spanish 
ports  in  1915  and  1916  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Class  of  vessel  and  flag. 


Number 
of  vessels. 


Toimage. 


Cargo. 


Number 
of  vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Cargo. 


WITH  CARGO. 

Steam: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sail: 


Spanish, 
oreign . 


Spi 
Fo 


IX  BALLAST. 

Steam: 

Spanish 

Foreign 


Spanish. 
Foreign. 

Total.. 


7,206 
3,933 


2,105 

504 


573 
437 


145 
244 


7, 286, 785 
5, 186, 587 

54,659 
91,852 


544,032 
1,358,893 

3,406 
15, 855 


Metric  tons. 
3, 529, 180 
5, 566, 793 

48, 697 
118,871 


7,100 
4,220 

3,053 
532 


516 
339 


199 
206 


7,218,957 
5,325,669 

95,394 
119,011 


5.31,606 
757, 757 

6,872 
12,464 


Metric  tons. 
3,707,839 
6, 925, 934 

76, 071 
149,303 


1.5,147 


14,542,C69 


9, 263, 541 


16,165 


14,067,730 


10, 859, 147 


Freight  Congestion — New  Steamship  lines  to  America. 

Trans- Atlantic  freight  facilities  Avere  inadequate  during  the  past 
year  and  rates  were  very  high.  Much  business  was  lost  to  American 
exporters  through  the  inability  of  purchasers  to  get  merchandise  to 
Spain.     With   the  rates  prevailing  between  America   and  Europe 
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vessels  iinloacled  as  quickly  as  possible  and  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  port.  Earl}'  in  the  year  the  Committee  of  Maritime  Trans- 
port appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  secured  special  terms  for 
articles  of  urgent  necessity.  Valuable  consignments  of  wheat  and 
coal,  chiefly  from  the  Ignited  States,  and  corn  from  Argentina  were 
imported  by  the  connnittee,  which  had  reserved  space  on  all  vessels 
bound  for  Spain. 

The  Director  General  of  Commerce  had  difficulty  in  distributing 
freight  congested  at  various  Spanish  points.  At  Almeria  3.000  casks 
of  wine  on  the  quays  and  0,000  in  warehouses,  valued  at  $324,000, 
were  held  for  more  than  a  month,  and  GOO.OOO  tons  of  barley  and  2,800 
tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  awaited  ships  bound  for  Cette  and  Genoa. 
At  Gijon  the  irregular  service  delayed  large  shipments  of  Asturian 
cider,  earthenware,  and  canned  goods  to  the  United  States.  In 
Huelva  2.000  crates  of  oranges,  150  bales  of  corks,  and  42.000  sacks 
of  chestnuts  awaited  transport  to  England.  At  Palamos  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  getting  cork  goods  to  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, 3,500  tons  of  manufactured  cork  valued  at  $180,000  being 
detained.  Xearly  all  Spanish  ports  were  so  encumbered  with  mer- 
chandise that  vessels  already  fully  laden  were  obliged  to  leave  for 
lack  of  space. 

Important  in  lOlG  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  passenger  and 
freight  line  from  Vigo  to  America.  The  Compahia  Trasatlantica 
was  authorized  by  the  Government  to  utilize  vessels  of  its  Philippine 
service  for  sailings  from  Vigo  and  reduce  the  number  of  voyages  to 
the  Philippines.  A  new  freight  line,  Hijos  de  Jose  Taya,  was  estab- 
lished with  5  vessels  having  regular  sailings  between  Barcelona  and 
Xew  York  or  New  Orleans. 

Activity  in  Shipbuilding. 

The  shipbuilding  yards  of  Spain  on  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula 
were  actively  engaged  during  1916  in  the  construction  of  new"  vessels 
and  enlarging  facilities.  The  merchant  ships  now  on  the  ways, 
mostlv  of  over  50  tons  register,  represent  an  estimated  total  displace- 
ment of  100.000  tons.  The  three  vards  at  Bilbao  are  building  45,000 
tons,  at  Ferrol  10.300  tons,  at  Cadiz  19.000  tons,  and  at  Cartagena 
6,000  tons.  Six  vessels  recently  completed  and  9  under  construction 
by  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  companies  aggregate  about  08,000 
tons.  At  the  shipyards  of  Sestao,  at  Bilbao,  recently  enlarged  to 
occupy  an  area  of  107,040  square  feet  and  employing  from  1,000  to 
2,000  men.  a  vessel  of  16,000  tons  is  being  built  for  the  Compahia 
Trasatlantica  of  Barcelona  and  2  ships  of  4,500  tons  each  for 
the  Altos  Hornos  of  Vizcaya.  The  j-ards  of  Corunna  and  Gijon  are 
increasing  facilities  so  as  to  construct  ships  up  to  7,000  tons.  Several 
large  sailing  vessels  and  some  small  steamers  were  built  at  Barcelona. 
A  feature  of  the  past  year  was  the  increase  in  new  sailing  vessels; 
some  were  also  purchased  from  foreign  owners.  The  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  Spanish  merchant  marine  was  the  steamer  Oceanic^ 
bought  by  the  Compailia  Trasatlantica,  rechristened  the  Alfonso 
XIII .  and  placed  in  t..o  Spanish-American  service. 
Shipping  Legislation. 

Navigation  subsidies  were  temporarily  suspended  early  in  the  year 
by  a  royal  decree,  owing  to  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  ship- 
ping interests.     Most  Spanish  companies  renounced  their  claim  to 
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State  bounties  before  the  decree  was  made.  Although  some  said 
that  contracts  made  before  the  war  had  presented  them  from  profit- 
ing by  the  rise  in  rates,  all  Spanish  shipping  had  benefited  gen- 
erally, and  Government  aid  might  safely  be  withheld. 

Shipping  bounties  Avere  suspended  temporarily  in  April,  1916,  for 
vessels  of  less  than  500  registered  tons.  The  law  creating  these 
bounties  had  been  enacted  in  1909  to  encourage  shipbuilding  in 
Spain,  but  resulted  mainly  in  the  construction  of  small  vessels,  for 
out  of  a  total  of  1,320  ships  built  from  1909  to  the  end  of  1915, 
IjlOG  were  of  less  than  50  tons  and  203  between  50  and  500  tons. 
The  law  will  be  modified  to  encourage  the  building  of  larger  ships 
for  over-sea  traffic. 

A  law  made  effective  pending  enactment  provides  that  not  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  maritime  joint-stock  and  partnership 
companies  shall  be  held  by  foreigners. 

In  November  the  Government  Avas  empowered  to  adopt  whatever- 
shipping  measures  it  deemed  advisable  in  order  to  supply  the  country 
with  provisions;  it  might  even  seize  vessels  to  restore  them  to  the 
domestic  service  and  to  regulate  rates,  indemnifying  the  owners. 

Spanish  Imports  and  Exports  by  Countries. 

During  1916  Spain  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  more  than 
$18,000^000,  as  compared  with  $9,000,000  in  1915.  The  United 
Kingdom  continued  in  1915  to  be  the  chief  source  of  Spanish  imports. 
In  1913  France  was  second,  followed  by  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  Argentina;  in  1914  the  United  States  was  second,  followed  by 
France,  German}'^,  and  Russia;  and  in  1915  the  United  States  was 
again  second,  followed  by  France,  Argentina,  and  Portugal.  As 
purchasers  of  Spanish  products  France  and  Great  Britain  lead.  In 
1913  Germany  Avas  third,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina; in  1914  the  United  States  was  third,  followed  by  Cuba  and 
Italy;  and  in  1915  Italy  was  third,  followed  by  Argentina  and  the 
United  States. 

The  balance  of  trade  betAveen  the  United  States  and  Spain  in'l915 
Avas  in  faA^or  of  the  United  States  by  a  larger  margin  than  during 
the  tAvo  previous  years. 

In  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Estadistica  General  del 
Comercio  Exterior  de  Espafia  for  1915  (the  latest  figures  available), 
are  given  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries  for  1914  and  1915: 


Countries. 


United  States 

I'orto  Kico , 

I^hilippinc  Islands. 

Argentina 

A  us  lria-1 1  uiigary 

Belgium 

Brazil , 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

D(jiHn;\rk 

Eciiador 

Esypt 

Franc:' 

Algeria 

Germany 


Imports. 


.<2(;,  5-10, 
1,321, 

3;2i^s, 

(i,8KJ, 
1,291, 
4, 9S3, 
2,321, 

31ti. 
1,300, 

()22, 

(ill, 

1,098, 

1,314, 

57S, 
l,(il2, 

24,  \a-, 

89f.. 

19, 4()2, 


.598,356 
(65, 320 
955, 589 
541,022 
122,  P5tj 
109, 829 
289, 100 
17,410 
530, 557 
435, 698 
541,983 
805,738 
299,739 
t;tt),  480 
42i;,720 
078, 520 
('46,706 
779,021 


Exports. 


1914 


$11,459,680 

558, 660 

1,232,678 

7,440,632 

8(-.4,731 

3,962,821 

452,010 


1,020,835 

1,502 

442,  S29 

9,355,887 

751,900 

243,334 

53,227 

45, 152, 161 

990,098 

7,633,268 


1915 


$11,275,220 

383,045 

934,006 

12,258,950 


€45,236 

4,321 

472,439 

2,386 

400,794 

10,369,994 

1,622,050 

303,712 

274,203 

92,981,551 

2,821,213 

1,583 


SPAIN. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

British  colonics — 

North  and  South  America 

Asia  (including  India) 

("libraltar 

Oceania 

Italy 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  colonies:  Oceania 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Spanish  colonies 

All  other  coimtries 

Total 


Imports 


539,509,373 


310, 029 
045, 183 
257,544 
574, 520 
936,043 
510, 709 
511,330 
729,770 
291,438 
142,958 
37, 347 
11,049 
731,579 
032, 799 
512,524 
8S3, 133 
540,929 
955, 455 
377,924 
370,977 
471,318 
107,761 


1915 


$05,321,218 

1,643,075 
11,451,299 

16,747 
137, 295 
3,481,493 
1,129,161 
513, 992 
1,512,105 
1,080,325 
2,972,414 

21,799 

39,431 
3,567,992 

19, 824 

120, 274 

3,038,859 

4,146,342 

52,256 
1,430,546 
1,724,493 
2, 106, 942 
6,173,490 


199,955,865     217,212,722 


Exports. 


1914 


$41,895,589 

357,963 
142, 129 
991,747 
148, 157 

9,117,429 
597,760 

2,413,687 

7,254,601 
107,503 
627,682 
746,468 
231,557 

3,817,704 
401 

1,177,160 
484,285 
050, 808 
734,753 

1,042,764 
471,341 

4,455,726 
672,707 


109,756,300 


1915 


$47,305,180 

167,710 

310, 825 

924,050 

69,812 

14,078,786 

264,293 

3,853,864 

3,-576,805 

21,904 

1,432,648 

813, 327 

176,7.32 
3,023,485 

120,967 
4, 486, 133 

698,396 

1,043,2.57 

100 

2, 245, 781 

596,0.58 
5, 620,  .521 

909,319 


226,490,662 


Origin  of  Imports  into  Spain. 

The  chief  countries  of  origin  of  the  principal  imports  into  Spain 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  is  compiled  from  the  Esta- 
distica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espaha  for  1915  (the 
latest  figures  available)  : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Breads!  arts: 

Maize  or  corn 

Wlieat 

Coal 

Copper  wire 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Fish,  cod 

Hides  and  skins 

India-rubber  tires 

Motors,  loeomotives,  etc.: 

Electric  motors  and  dynamos. . . 

Locomotives,  tenders,  and  parts. 

Typewriters 

Oil,  pel  roleum 

Seeds:   Flax,  sesame,  etc 

Tailow  and  other  animal  fats 

Vessels:  Steamers 


United 
States. 


5434,575 
164, 643 

347 

9,937,:520 

380, 024 

412,122 

30, 098, 375 

5,160 

578,972 

21,:537 

145, 84S 

14,320 

251,168 

1, 436, 047 


16,038 
1,051,812 


Argentina. 


.?5, 911, 564 
4, 630, 618 


2,048,609 


7:51,722 
133,275 


France. 


S103, 736 
296, 639 


136 


9,773 

87, 617 

7,072 

77, 624 

170,882 

407,  865 

126.014 
1,789 
6,850 


98,  849 

42.3, 164 

6,069 


Great- 
Britain. 


S164, 724 
56,915 


81,9.54 
7, 673, 193 

50,838 
1,218,226 
1, 1.52, 323 

.51,523 
172, 551 

150, 793 
207, 248 

27,  723 
185 

46,670 
877, 285 
334, 430 


Nether- 
lands. 


$7, 182 


17,485 

2,  .343 

438 


73 

195 

49, 413 


Imports  in  1916,  by  Articles. 

The  total  value  of  Spanish  commerce  during  1916  amounted  to 
$479,072,322— imports  $230,064,231,  and  exports  $249,008,091.  The 
aggregate  value  of  imports  shows  an  increa.se  of  $12,980,900  in  1916, 
compared  with  1915,  but,  aside  from  the  receipts  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  coin,  the  imports  of  merchandise  actually  decreased  from 
$174,657,088  in  1915  to  $104,424,490  in  1910,  a  loss  of  $1 0,233.192.  The 
live  animals  and  manufactured  articles  brought  in  were  greater  in 
value  than  during  1915,  but  raw  materials  and  alimentar}'  products 
declined. 

The  commodities  that  decreased  were:  Eaw  cotton,  from  143.052 
metric  tons  in  1915  to  102.127  in  1916:  vegetable  fibers  and  textile 
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grasse&,^rom  52,670  metric  tons  to  35,197 ;  hides  and  skins,  imtanned, 
from  12,788  metric  tons  to  10,291 ;  and  lumber  or  common  planks  and 
boards,  from  527,500  cubic  yards  to  381,423. 

An  increase  is  apparent  in  imports  of  metals  and  their  manufac- 
tures, such  as  pig  iron,  which  rose  from  8,146  tons  in  1915  to  30,448 
in  1916 ;  scrap  iron  and  steel,  from  5,650  tons  to  18,896 ;  iron  and  steel 
Avire,  including  cables,  from  3,604  tons  to  6,825 ;  and  plates  or  sheets 
of  iron  and  steel  coated  with  tin,  including  tin  plate  not  manufactured, 
from  1,486  tons  to  11,087.  Tubes  and  wheels  also  gained.  Receipts 
of  coal,  coke,  and  briquets  increased  from  1,905,024  tons  to  2,151,- 
290,  and  many  kinds  of  stones,  earths,  minerals,  glassware,  and 
ceramic  products  were  brought  into  the  country  from  abroad  in 
larger  quantity  than  during  1915.  Imports  of  tar  and  pitch,  as  well 
as  substances  employed  in  agriculture,  pharmacy,  perfumer3^  and 
chemical  industries  as  a  class  declined,  the  most  notable  among  the 
items  being  sesame  seed;  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  including 
copra  or  coconut  kernels;  ochers  and  coloring  earths  for  painting; 
A^egetable  and  dyeing  extracts;  mineral  colors;  superphosphates  of 
lime  and  Thomas  slag;  chloride  of  lime;  chloride  of  calcium;  and 
sulphate  of  soda. 

Instruments,  machines,  and  apparatus  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufacture,  and  transport  increased;  w^ood  and  other  vegetable 
materials  decreased.  Smaller  cargoes  of  wheat  were  discharged  at 
Spanish  ports.  The  United  States  supplied  235,661  tons  and  South 
America  79,245,  no  w^heat  from  France,  Roumania,  or  Russia,  the 
former  sources,  having  been  received  in  Spain  during  1916. 

Comparative  Figures  of  Imports. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Resumenes  Mensuales  de  la 
Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espaila  for  December,  1916, 
shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  into  Spain  during  1915 
and  1916 : 


Articles. 


Metric  tons.       Value 


Metric  tons.       Value 


Animals,  live: 

Horses 

Mules  and  jennets 

Agricultural  implements 

BrcadstUiTs: 

Barley  and  other  cereals 

Maize 

Wheat 

Cars,  carriages,  other  vehicles,  and  parts: 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts. . 

Bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  parts 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  parts . 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Dyes,  etc 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  other  medicines . 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts:  Watches 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal 

Coke  and  briquets 

Cocoa,  crude 

Coffee 

Cork,  bark,  slabs,  and  granulated 

Copper  wire 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Urimonufactured 

Manufactures  of 


206, 
371 


11, 
40, 

,  '26, 
178, 

r., 

15, 

(i, 
1, 

143, 
1, 


0  51 
,450 
,668 

884 
,621 
,425 

736 
192 
l.U 
20 

,204 
,263 
,5S2 

332 
692 
721 
975 
M4 
474 

0.^)2 
401 


810,576 
241,316 
907, 229 

23.879 
5, 950, 099 
14, 708,  458 

572, 674 

31, 977 

306, 975 

8,349 

2, 440,  247 

3,891,201 

864, 031 

8, 079, 234 
1,125,760 
2,293,931 
5, 006, 7a3 
333, 097 
548, 856 

38,  .532,6.51 
2, 042, 989 


3  776 

a  3,  776' 

7, 850 

32 
108,  aj6 
314, 90') 

),U0 
tr) 
129 
21 

IS,  001 

41,061 

0  367,389 

2,017,213 
134; 047 
7,503 
16,383 
4,630 
2,218 

102,127 
1,579 


8145. 859 

278:513 

1,526,089 


3,112,036 
11,470,316 

833, 498 

•    15,857 

303,579 

4,928 

1,980,609 
3, 8.54, 755 
1,340,917 

9, 440, 497 

876,896 

2,021,078 

5,714,285 

224, 907 

825,104 

27,574,368 
2,517,024 


"  Number 


SPAIN. 


Articles. 


1915 
Metric  tons.       Value 


191G 
Metric  tons.      Value 


Eggs 

Electric  lamps,  including  bulbs 

Explosives 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  lime,  natunil 

Other 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Fish,  cod 

Fruits  and  nuts 

(Mass  and  {ilassware 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  substitutes: 

Unmanufactured 

Tires 

Other  manufactures  of 

Insecticides,  including  sulphate  of  copper. . .. 
Iron  and  sieol,  manufactures  of: 

Wire,  including  cables 

Wire,  covered,  electric 

Machinery  — 

Electric  motors  and  dynamos 

(ias  and  steam  engines 

Hydraulic  motors 

Locomotives  and  tenders 

Machine  tools 

Pumps 

Sewing  and  embroidery  machines 

Typewriters ! 

Other  machinerj- 

Wheels,  iron  and  steel 

Kitchen  utensils 

Leather,  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Lime  and  cement 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Birds,  for  food,  live  and  dead 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese 

Milk,  condensed 

Sausage  casings 

Tallow  and  other  animal  fats 

Oils: 

Lubricating 

Petroleum 

Paper  and  manufactures  of,  including  pulp... 

Paraliin 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed  or  Unseed,  sesame  seed,  eti; 

Other,  including  carobs 

Silk  and  manufactures  of: 

LTnmanufactured 

Floss 

Fabrics 

Other  manufactures  of 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Tobacco  and  manufr.ctures  of: 

Unmanufactured 

Manulactures  of 

Tin  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables: 

("hick-peas 

Other,  fresh,  preserved,  and  dried 

Vessels  and  docks: 

Steamers 

Other  vessels  and  docks 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Planks  and  boards- 
Common  

Fine 

Poles  and  posts 

Railway  sleepers 

Staves 

Wool: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Gold 

Silver 

All  other  articles *. 


Total. 


1,451 
46 
12 

30, 368 
212, 085 
132, 923 

52, 670 
3,715 

43,528 
5,234 
2,783 

12, 788 

948 

280 

389 

6,777 

3,604 
SO 

1,852 

640 

1,252 

848 

1,627 

271 

1,618 

54 

12,418 

1,224 

801 

458 

21,464 

825 
472 
1,452 
3,031 
2,519 
10,848 

10,932 
35,956 
52, 735 
6,759 

09, 546 
1,005 

111 

339 
109 
101 
139 

18,501 

95 

1,581 

4,162 
7,167 

19, 221 

875 


0  527,500 
3,617 

34,723 
1,587 

33,090 

11,573 

2C4 

6  2,161,401 

6  3,071,145 


425, 781 

443, 499 

6, 972 


1,311 
1,221 
3,587 

3, 787, 
733 

5,954 
717 

4os: 

6,343 

1,109 
981 
866, 
65S: 

234 


1,115 
201 
292; 
249 
391 
106 
522 
318 

3,204 

70 

3G0 

1, 30' 
208 

23 
230 

562 

8.S3 

983 

1,69S: 

846 
1,436 
2,014 
1,192 

5,633 
59 

86' 
992: 
1,393 

801 
409, 

3, 6s7 
392; 


1,866 


5,312 

195 

025 

25 

655 

2,623 

501 

39,053 

3,305 
11,224 


752 
42 

579 

42,015 
288, 328 
89, 318 

35, 197 
3,082 

34,237 
5,366 
1,597 

10,291 

1,697 
578 
484 

4,054 

6,825 
67 

2,713 

848 

861 

2,890 

3,535 

350 

2, 060 

91 

12,901 

3,256 

049 

650 

12, 555 

384 

363 

659 

3,724 

1,976 

9,039 

12, 353 

35,824 

70,335 

6,747 

47,472 
1,839 

103 
245 
159 
117 

288 

15, 192 

106 

1,502 

4,624 
4,328 

11,630 
8,726 


a  381,423 

5, 306 

23,051 

1,460 

50,146 

14,936 

96,935 

6 3,. 526, 916 

I>  2, 175, 519 


4av 

338; 

1,815 
1,661 
2, 895 

2,625 
693 

4,68:3 
741 
317 

6,421 

1,986, 

2,030 

SS9' 

394 

.391 
43 

1,652 
23.5 
201 
6S3 
847 
136 

cm 

536 
3, 384 

187 

296; 
1,72.5 

122; 

110 

172; 

2.56 
1,085 

771 
1,422 

950 
1,436 
2,390 
1,190 

3,, 845 
109 

SOT 
710 
2,047 
987 
8-13 

3, 228 
437 
903 

449 
140 


479 
859 

067 
128 
193 

150 
148 
6U1 
920 
736 
648 

278 
SIM 
507 
113 

135 
815 

769 
1.34 
370 
626 
177 
870 
787 
903 
911 
540 
370 
522 
041 

526 
116 
923 
848 
679 
971 

149 
904 

099 
284 

203 
266 

999 
601 
474 
324 

842 

984 
379 
088 

■548 
.546 


906, 735 
430. 573 


3,819.335 

276.791 

414,925 

2:3,0.52 

992, 887 

2,089,173 

797,427 

03,968,257 

2,271,478 
15,9.32,029 


217,677,331 


230,004.231 


o  Cubic  yards. 


b  Troy  ounces. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   EEPOETS. 


The  Export  Trade. 

The  exi)orts  from  Spain  in  1916  were  rallied  at  $21,545,674  more 
than  in  1015.  The  increase  was  greatest  in  alimentary  products, 
amounting  to  $23,500,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  export  of 
raw  materials  and  live  animals  was  also  greater,  but  manufactured 
articles  decreased  more  than  $7,000,000,  although  still  more  than 
double  the  value  of  shipments  in  1914  and  1913. 

Exports  of  cement  increased  from  11,308  tons  to  16,422;  other 
stones  and  earths  employed  in  arts  and  industry,  from  11.507  tons 
to  18,444;  blende,  from  11,570  tons  to  59,734;  calamine,  from  12,038 
tons  to  40,898;  copper  ore,  from  30,146  tons  to  45,626;  and  lead  in 
pigs,  from  161,322  tons  to  173,345,  France  alone  having  taken  more 
than  68,511  tons.  Shipments  of  pig  iron  fell  from  75,648  tons  in  1915 
to  46,616  in  1916,  caused  mainly  by  Government  restriction. 

The  foreign  demand  for  textiles  manufactured  in  Spain  continued, 
but  the  exports  were  reduced  by  lessened  imports  of  raw  materials. 
Other  countries  bought  a  smaller  amount  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
in  1916  than  in  1915,  but  about  three  times  as  much  as  in  1914.  The 
exports  of  hemp^and  linen  articles,  such  as  yarn,  textiles,  and  raw 
materials,  show  a  notable  decrease ;  wool,  horsehair,  and  other  hair 
and  manufactures  thereof,  about  29  per  cent  less  than  in  1915,  were 
still  over  twice  the  amounts  of  1914.  In  spite  of  a  heavy  export  tax 
imposed  on  live  animals  early  in  1916,  greatly  increased  numbers 
were  sold  to  foreign  purchasers.  The  tax  on  mules  was  $90  per 
head,  but  19,051  were  shipped  in  1916,  compared  with  406  in  1915. 
Large  Increase  in  Exports  of  Alimentary  Products. 

Most  of  the  staple  products  of  Spain's  agricultural  and  fishing 
interests  were  exported  in  large  quantities,  except  when  restricted 
by  governmental  action,  and  in  some  cases  heavy  export  taxes  were 
unavailing.  After  a  tax  was  imposed  on  wheat  in  January,  1916, 
2,290  tons  were  exported;  34,422  tons  of  rice  were  shipped  despite  the 
tax,  and  there  were  heavy  consignments  of  flour,  corn,  and  beans. 

The  export  of  fresh  fruits  increased  generally,  although  oranges 
decreased.  The  amount  of  olive  oil  exported  was  consideraJbly 
greater  than  in  1915  and  nearly  double  that  of  1914.  The  year  1915 
was  disastrous  for  Spanish  wine  exporters,  but  1916  compensated 
them  by  an  increased  demand  from  abroad.  Shipments  of  wines  of 
all  kinds  amounted  to  117,381,850  gallons  in  1916,  compared  with 
43,834,045  gallons  in  1915.  Canned  vegetables:  sardines,  and  other 
preserved  fish  all  show  a  marked  increase. 
Comparative  Figures  of  Exports. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  from  Spain  to  all  countries  during  the  years 
1915  and  1916,  was  compiled  from  the  Resumenes  Mensuales  de  la 
Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espana  for  December,  1916 : 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Animals,  live: 

Horses,  mules,  and  jennets 

al.lGS 

0  4,500 

0  42 

50, S49 
ti.  057 

$68,099 

211,600 

•      45, 360 

3,935,687 
392, 480 

0  20,891 

0  4, 748 

0  32 

34, 422 
10, 437 

51,601,901 

( "n  ws 

222  206 

Anlomobiles 

34,560 

BrciiilstufTs: 

Kice 

2, 664, 237 

Wheat  flour 

676,431 

1  Number. 


SPAIN. 


Artitlos. 


Metric  tons.        Value 


Metric  tons. 


Value. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  dj'es,  and  medicines: 

Glycerin 

Rosin 

Saffron 

Tartar,  crude 

Copper,  and  manufaciures  of: 

Precipitate  of  copper 

Bars 

Cork,  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Knitted  goods 

Piex-e  goods 

Tiire  id 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Esparto,  unmanufactured 

Hemp  shoes 

Other  nianufactu"es  of 

Fish: 

Sardines 

Other 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes 

Oranges 

Olives 

Raisins 

Almonds 

Filberts 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron  ore 

Iron  pyrites 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Lead,  in  pigs 

lycather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Shoes 

Skins,  tanned 

Oil,  olive 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Pepper 

Pipes  and  smokers  articles:  Cigarette  paper 

Quicksilver 

Salt 


936 
13,346 

77 


Silk,  and  manufactures  of 

Silver: 

Bullion  and  coin 

Jewelry 

Sphalerite  or  blende 

Spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages: 

Mineral  water 

Wine- 
Common,  red  and  white 

Fine,  rod  and  white 

Sherry  and  similar  type 

Malaga  and  similar  type 

Spirits  and  liquors 

Sugar 

Tiles 

Turpentine 

Vegetables: 

Chick-peas 

Garlic 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Other 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Logs 

Casks 

Other  manufactures  of 

Wools: 

Unmanufactured 

Blankets 

Knitted  goods 

Cloth 

Other  manufactures  of 

Zinc,  in  pigs  and  sheets 

All  other  articles 


31 

o907 

11 


27 
4.56 

9. 
11 
11 

9 

9] 

3 

4,449, 

2,263 

125 

161 

2, 
3, 

67, 
6, 
6 
2, 
1 
487: 


6  3,675 

b  181 

11 


c  36, 215 
c  1,030; 
c  2, 567! 
c4,020; 
C295: 
8 

20 
3: 

12 
5 
147 
57 
11 

62 
14 
2 

5 
4 
1 
2 
5 
4 


$202, 117 

600,577 

1,383,030 

999, 499 

112,2.86 
2,161,795 
4,617,940 
7, 745, 415 

8,651,058 

12,461,715 

2,966.115 

412; 006 


616, 871 

1,388,862 
2,  809, 723 


3,226 
2, 148 

1,740 
9, 852 
1,238: 
1,147 
3, 787 
1,228 
901 
1,680: 
8,809 
5, 295: 
5, 799 
11,231 

6,040, 

.;,  778' 
12, 092, 

l,.58l' 
899 
837 

1,109: 
877 
688: 

2,726 
253 
104 

322 

6,404 

036: 

1,388 

2,191 

004 

1,418 

562 

74' 

1,352 
43f>: 
2,003 
1,544 
2,006 

785 
889: 
014; 

2,444 

8,104 
3,  72S: 
8, 497 

10,431 
577 

26,094 


840 

10, 351 

87 

7,335 

45, 626 
11,432 
12, 895 
51,483 

2,005 
10,621 

5, 593 
12,004 


34, 088 

o  730, 489 

5,570 

20, 397 
8, 961 

46, 319 

382, 730 

2.3, 986 

19,092 

9,772 

5, 332 

13,998 

7,083 

a,  148 

2,743 

117,667 

173,345 

873 

5, 497 

88,852 

15, 985 

.5,378 

2,524 

1,276 

425, 022 

167 

6  3,590,775 

b  447, 158 

59,  734 

2,429 

c  105,617,517 

c  1,335,4.32 

c  i,  522, 193 

f  5, 906, 709 

c  1,130, 882 

2,408 

20,733 

3,735 

5,945 

7,489 

148,005 

53,244 

45, 213 

51, 030 
13,097 
3,965 

5,293 
6,  .364 
529 
424 
2,625 
4,856 


$181,502 

4()5, 829 

1,563,912 

620, 506 

1.54,765 
2,366,444 
3,709,145 
6,114,804 

4,554,957 

12, 166, 610 

4,934,267 

324, 116 


674,9.59 
1,117,648 
1,671,274 

4, 2.52, 671 
2, 469, 891 

2,918,113 
S,  276, 963 
.3,2.3.8,117 
1,890,141 
3, 093, 475 
719,815 
484, 631 
2, 276, 486 

10,193,291 
6, 419,  ■'.59 
6,696,218 

12, 205, 2.50 

2,  .51 3, 211 

7, 644,  &r> 
15, 993, 363 

2,641,646 
774, 443 
976, 8.59 

1,263,400 
765, 040 
770, 746 

2,708,425 
625,882 
537,607 

306, 095 

18, 800, 690 

822,873 

2, 5t>t,  2.32 

3, 219, 868 

2,322,944 

390,074 

f42, 252 

927,948 

642,018 

606, 627 

2,  .564, 107 

1,437,582 

2,094,705 

(■■.50,  .540 
815,100 
904,502 

2, 485,  781 

11,455,7.86 

1,52-3,669 

1,527,801 

6,404,731 

611,862 

37,315,643 


Total . 


249,008,091 


a  Dozen. 
1014.39°— lob— li- 


ft Troy  ounces. 


e  Gallons. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO    COMMERCE   EEPORTS. 


Countries  of  Destination  of  Leading  Exports. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  valvies  of  the  leading  articles 
exported  to  the  principal  purchasing  countries  in  1915  (latest  avail- 
able figures  from  Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de 
Espaiia  for  1915)  : 


Articles. 


United 

Stales. 


Argentina. 


Cuba. 


France. 


Great 
Britain. 


CopjMjr: 

Ore 

Precipitate 

Bars 

Cork,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Cotton , 

Fish: 

Sardines 

Other 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes 

Oranges 

Olives 

Raisins 

Almonds 

Hemp  shoes , 

Hides  and  skins , 

Iron: 

Ore 

Pyrites , 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . 

Lead  in  pigs , 

Oil,  olive , 

Onions 

Wine: 

Common,  red  and  white  . 

Fine,  rctl  and  white 

Sherry  and  similar  type . 

Malaga  and  similar  type . 
Wool: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 


049, 750 
111,652 


S322,222 


17,327 
69, 705 

413, 153 

8, 502 

744,390 

32, 533 

,  06S,  520 

042 

670, 690 

78,099 

,054,946 

6,215 


376,972 
168, 566 

1,491 
20,329 

183, 899 
33, 696 

151,:542 
84,341 
16,080 


549, 159 
269, 208 

18, 836 
114, 105 
71, 720 
31,722 

146, 609 
1,216 


494, 407 

317, 698 

,  731, 580 

44,403 

455,916 

294, 830 

24,249 

6,821 

284 
239, 844 


S48,091 


247, 106 
289,204 

4,297 

42 

139, 905 

29, 908 
203, 792 
648, 897 

74,572 


10, 574 

153 

1,248,743 

20, 177 

663,287 
144,385 
50,631 
77,963 


§322,311 

2, 678, 202 

702, 135 

1,630,381 
632, 829 

44,972 

1,991,310 

7,083 

163,345 

327, 234 

146, 249 

4,916,999 

453, 794 
1,018,310 
3, 495, 581 
3,671,240 
1, 438, 515 

109,216 

2,641,463 
196, 460 
42,997 
423,850 

379, 019 
23,561,610 


S49, 005 

2,131,945 

3,173,043 

1,512,943 

3,388 

154,009 
55,641 

1,017,747 

5,938,893 

27, 246 

669, 260 

1,161,907 

2,575 

289, 732 

8,393,751 
1,924,729 
903, 003 
4,  (M8, 989 
1,027,515 
2, 165, 863 

281,619 

131,996 

261,330 

1, 066, 361 

29, 217 
44,062 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  value  of  Spanish  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
possessions  from  the  Peninsula  and  the  Balearic  and  Canarv  Islands 
amounted  to  $35,01:3,475  in  191(3,  compared  with  $:>0,4G3,392  in  1915. 

Following  are  the  declared  values  of  exports  invoiced  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulates  and  consular  agencies  in  Spam  and  the  Jialearic  and 
Canary  Islands  for  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii  during  the  past  two  years: 


Consular  district. 

To  United  States. 

To  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

To  Porto  Rico. 

Total. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915     1     1910 

1915 

1910 

Barcelona 

$2,973,619 

11,282 

529,949 

303, 713 

1,023,042 

42, 722 

423, 183 

210,081 

257,939 

1, 797, 778 

619, 268 

S6, 773, 197 

15, 243 

867,029 

250, 143 

1, 496, 027 

70,112 

1,973,270 

273, 210 

879,495 

2,784,302 

1,957,579 

il2,202,553 

118,658 

20,039 

1,950,004 

2,125,301 

$640,909 
2,349 

S725,224 
077 

S282,554  '$335,470 
13,048  1     29,385 

$3,897,082 

20,079 

529,949 

430, 759 

1,020,998 

99,238 

439, 9J0 

208,351 

332,209 

1,835,814 

022,459 

fi2,490,924 

\    341),  035 

(0, 104, 307 

00,430 

103,062 

833,340 

949,094 

$7,833,891 
45,305 
867  029 

Corumia 

Palamos 

Palma  dcMal- 

lorca 

Tarragona 

Vigo 

3,159 

3,252 

49,204 

12,094 

30, 904 

57,030 

7,940 

3,191 

f  30,100 

1     7,328 

2,795 

1,865 
97,793 

8,039 
21,141 
73, 149 

9, 700 

63,887 
704 
7,312 
4, 029 
21,:i60 
17,300 
30, 120 

70,418 
1,310 
16,653 
19, 225 
17,200 
17,437 
39,326 

329.356 
1,499,202 

181,558 
2  000  534 

Bilbao 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Almeria 

'311^611 

970,081 

2, 833, 454 

1  957  579 

Seville 

2, 333, 957 

[    79,274 

(120  867   ) 

Cadiz. . 

336, 025 

0,10-1,307 

48,012 

74, 120 

6  770,458 

923,885 

i     2,082 

'i8,'424' 
29, 542 
62,635 
19,456 

[l67, 655 

19,580 
20,815 
03,043 
28,018 

Ul2,449,777 
138  244 

Hnclva 

TencrilTc 

Las  I'almas... 

46; 854 
2,020,149 
2, 155, 851 

•Valencia 

247 
5,753 

502 
2,532 

Alicante 

Total 

18,910,000 

33,708,822 

859,466 

1,022,757 

693,926 

851,001 

20,403,392 

''35,&i3,475 

a  Including  $295  to  Hawaii. 


b  Including  Dcnia. 
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nailroad  Earnings. 

Although  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  war  has  benefited  Spanish 
railroads,  the  dividends  for  1916  will  not  be  satisfactory  owing  to 
additional  expenses.  If  the  companies  could  have  increased  their 
freight  rates,  as  the  shipping  lines  did.  results  would  have  been  more 
favorable.  The  railroad  companies,  however,  granted  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  on  wheat  and  consented  to  reserve  cars  for  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  coal  throughout  the  country.  As  compared  with  1915, 
the  receipts  of  the  nine  principal  railroad  companies  of  Spain  during 
1916  were  as  follows: 


Railroads. 

1915 

191G 

Railroads. 

1915 

1916 

Norte  de  Espaua 

$27,569,301 

24,239,889 

5,  564, 420 

1,137,004 

777, 539 

$30,994,089 

27,239,188 

6, 405, 723 

1,189,876 

820,035  , 

Sur  de  Espaua 

S902, 270 
795, 007 
107,151 
55, 928 

$988,014 

Madrid- Alicante 

833, 244 

Andaluces 

Olot-Gerona          

121,341 

San  Feliu-Gerona 

CO, 435 

Oeste  dc  Espana     

Earnings  of  the  principal  railroads  had  increased  during  1915, 
compared  with  1914,  but  their  financial  position  at  the  beginning  of 
1916  was  no  better  than  a  year  before.  The  five  largest  companies — 
the  Norte,  Alicante,  Andaluces,  Caceres,  and  Oeste — earned  during 
1915  about  $2,800,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  their 
maintenance  and  operating  expenses  increased  about  $1,160,000, 
reducing  the  added  profits  to  about  $1,640,000.  This  greater  ex- 
penditure is  due  not  only  to  the  price  and  scarcity  of  coal  but  to 
the  higlier  cost  of  rolling  stock  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Madrid- Alicante,  cast  iron  advanced  31  per  cent, 
sheet  iron  49  per  cent,  tempered  steel  53  per  cent,  copper  in  sheets  33 
per  cent,  copper  tubes  85  per  cent,  tin  in  sheets  22  per  cent,  iron  tires 
for  wheels  174  per  cent,  rails  53  per  cent,  and  creosote  33  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  railway  receipts  must  be  regarded  as  temporary, 
being  due  chiefly  to  reduced  coastwise  shipping  and  consequently 
heavier  land  traffic.  The  gains  accruing  from  payments  made  abroad 
in  francs  were  partly  offset  by  losses  in  the  payment  of  interest  and 
amortization.  During  the  year  the  Norte  issued  22,032  bonds  at  $90 
each  and  the  Alicant'e  17,734  shares  at  $90,  a  total  of  $3,578,940  in 
securities,  and  the  payment  of  interest  must  be  deducted  from  the 
earnings,  neutralizing  in  part  an  advantage  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  franc. 

Extension  of  Spanish  Railway  System. 

Spain  commenced  to  build  railroads  in  1840,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1916  there  were  8,700  miles  of  track.  Up  to  1915  the  State  had 
contributed  $139,000,000  for  railway  construction.  The  street  rail- 
Avays  of  Spain  have  about  600  miles  of  track,  of  Avhich  460  miles 
utilize  electric  poAver,  95  miles  steam  poAver,  and  the  remainder 
horses  and  mules. 

In  1916,  85.62  miles  of  track  Avere  built,  a  small  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rapid  groAvth  of  Spain's  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity. The  new  lines  are  from  Irun  to  Elizando,  31.07  miles;  from 
Haro  to  Ezcarey,  19.88  miles;  from  Trozas  de  Orusco  to  ]Mondejar, 
19.26  miles;  a  section  of  the  road  from  Malaga  to  San  Fernando, 
8.70  miles:  from  Sarria  to  Vallvidrera,  3.11  miles;  and  a  few  other 
short  additions. 
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The  extension  of  the  secondary  and  strategic  railways  of  Spain 
Avas  made  the  subject- of  a  bill,  presented  to  the  Cortes  in  June,  pro- 
viding that  the  concessionaire  of  such  lines  now  under  construction 
may  obtain  a  guaranty  of  interest  from  the  Goveernment,  the  amount 
to  be  based  upon  the  initial  cost  of  the  undertaking.  Instead  of 
this  guaranty  in  the  future  a  fixed  subsidy  per  kilometer  will  be 
allowed  by  the  State.  The  total  subvention  for  any  line  must  not 
exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost,  which  shall  not  surpass 
certain  limits  prescribed  for  lines  of  normal  Spanish  gauge,  the  meter 
(0.2S  feet)  gauge  and  the  60-centimeter  (1.96  feet)  gauge.  Strategic 
railways  will  be  entitled  to  a  subsidy  during  the  first  10  years  of 
operation,  and  concessions  will  be  granted  for  a  period  of  60  years. 

Government  Expedites  Movement  of  Freight — Foreign  Capital. 

The  shortage  In  coastwise  shipj  during  1916  led  to  a  railway  freight 
crisis.  Thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise  filled  warehouses  and  yards 
awaiting  transportation,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  rolling  sto'^ck  to 
move  it.  Much  perishable  freight  was  lost  and  great  inconvenience 
caused. 

An  investigation  revealed  many  freight  cars  sidetracked  through 
lack  of  dispatch  in  unloading,  whereupon  the  Government  dictated 
regulations  to  meet  the  situation.  No  single  shipment  may  occupy 
more  than  one  freight  car.  Hours  for  unloading  freight  are  pro- 
longed from  6  a.  m.  to  midnight,  and  the  yards  and  docks  must  be 
illuminated  until  that  time.  The  railroad  companies  were  ordered 
to  enlarge  their  freight  yards  and  to  increase  their  rolling  stock,  and 
in  case  of  difficulty  in  importing  needed  material  they  may  call  upon 
the  Government  for  assistance.  The  civil  governors  of  the  various 
Provinces  were  authorized  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  leading 
industries  in  their  respective  districts.  Each  coal-carrying  railroad 
had  to  reserve  a  certain  number  of  cars  especially  for  shipments  of 
coal. 

Heavier  locomotives  have  been  acquired  and  many  bridges  are 
being  strengthened  to  support  them.  Some  rolling  stock  has  been 
imported  and  Spanish  car  builders  have  been  active  in  producing 
material  both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export. 

Of  the  capital  invested  in  railroads  in  Spain  $37,000,000  is  foreign, 
France  having  about  $20,000,000,  Belgium  $15,000,000,  and  England 
$2,000,000. 

Post  and  Telegraph. 

Foreign  correspondence  from  Spain  during  1915  decreased  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  but  this  loss  Avasoffset  by  increases  in 
domestic  letters  and  postal  money  orders.  Sales  of  25-centimo 
stamps,  corresponding  to  5-cent  United  States  stamps,  used  here  for 
foreign  letters,  were  about  $135,000  less  in  1915  than  in  1914;  but 
15-centimo  stamps,  used  for  domestic  letters,  increased  by  about 
$80,000  in  1915  over  1914.  Receipts  from  10-centimo  stamps,  used  for 
post  cards,  decreased,  probably  on  account  of  the  greatly  reduced 
circulation  of  illustrated  post  cards  since  the  war,  and  stamped 
postal  union  cards  increased  by  $300.  Twentv  thousand  more  special- 
delivery  stamps,  costing  20  centimos,  about  $0,036,  were  sold  during 
1915  than  during  1914.  Postal  money  orders,  which  showed  a  profit 
of  $180,000  in  1914,  yielded  $245,000  in  1915. 
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The  present  postal  service  in  Spain  is  said  to  produce  a  revenue 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  its  disbursements.  During  1916  a  collect- 
on-delivery  service  was  established  for  packages  sent  by  parcel  post 
and  registered  mail.  Eeciprocal  parcel  post  services  between  Spain 
and  Costa  Eica,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  San  Salvador 
were  inaugurated  during  the  year  and  postal  money  order  services 
were  authorized  at  all  the  post  offices  of  Spain  with  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  Danish  West  Indies,  Chile,  Japan,  and  San  Salvador. 

Registered  letters  were  sent  in  Spain  on  an  average  of  5,G00  daily 
during  1915  and  7,400  during  1916,  an  increase  of  1,800.  Postal 
parcels  increased  from  an  average  of  1,037  parcels  daily  in  1915 
to  1,463  in  1916,  a  gain  of  426.  Postal  money  orders  increased 
from  a  daily  average  of  1,135  sacks  in  1915  to  1,443  in  1916.  This 
growth  of  the  volume  of  mail  matter  has  greatly  aiigumented  the 
work  of  the  post-office  bureaus,  of  which  the  principal  divisions  are 
the  central  management,  inspection  general,  postal  savings  banks, 
and  postal  money-order  department.  There  are  11  district  inspectors, 
49  principal  administrators,  931  fixed  general  post  offices,  and  981 
"  ambulantes,"  served  by  one  or  more  emploj^ees. 
Postal  Savings  Banks — Commercial  Telegrams — Cable  Service. 

On  March  12,  1916,  postal  savings  banks  were  established  in  Spain 
and  their  opening  was  w-elcomed  as  a  national  benefit.  Although 
started  when  prices  were  abnormally  high  and  generally  unsettled 
conditions  prevailed,  these  savings  banks  made  a  better  showing  at 
the  close  of  the  year  than  had  been  anticipated.  Up  to  November 
6  more  than  $3,200,000  had  been  deposited.  The  largest  number  of 
transactions  was  in  Madrid,  followed  by  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and 
Murcia.  This  indicates  that  the  postal  savings  banks  were  patronized 
more  by  the  agricultural  population  than  by  the  industrial  workers; 
but  in  the  large  Spanish  manufacturing  centers  working  people's 
societies  partially  absorb  local  savings. 

Commercial  telegrams  at  reduced  rates  w^ere  introduced  in  Febru- 
ary, 1916,  by  the  Spanish  telegraph  service,  the  cost  being  about  6 
cents  for  the  first  5  words  or  fraction  thereof  and  about  one-half  cent 
for  each  additional  word;  these  messages  are  restricted  to  business 
transactions. 

A  comprehensive  svstem  of  wireless  telephone  stations  in  Spain 
was  planned  and  presented  to  the  Government  for  approval.  It 
embraces  the  establishment  of  wireless  stations  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  and  Spanish 
North  Africa, 

The  Spanish  Government  maintains  cables  between  the  Peninsula 
and  the  Balearic  Islands  and  its  North  African  possessions,  the 
total  length  of  which  is  3,167  nautical  miles.  A  direct  cable  between 
New  York  and  Vigo  or  Corunna  and  another  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  Barcelona  to  Genoa  are  needed.  At  present  cablegrams  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  are  delayed  in  transmission  and  more 
costly  than  necessary. 

Treasury  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  Spanish  treasury  during  1916  were 
$28,752,965  less  than  in  1915.  A  decrease  of  $39,742,290  was  recorded 
in  the  amount  of  treasury  bonds  sold,  but  the  revenue  from  other 
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sources  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  customhouse  re- 
ceipts occurred  the  greatest  increase,  $2,981,637,.  followed  by  that  in 
tobacco,  $2,748,157,  and  in  the  national  lottery,  $1,813,295.  Nearly 
all  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  show  higher  returns,  the  less  pro- 
ductive being  of  little  importance.  Disbursements  during  1916 
decreased  from  1915,  the  greatest  reduction  being  $58,338,083  in 
expenses  connected  with  the  public  debt  and  pensions,  etc.,  and 
$8,200,051  in  collecting  revenues.  There  was  an  increase  of  $6,881,774 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  $2,491,995  in  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  and  $1,107,752  in  operations  in  Morocco. 

Nevertheless  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  treasury 
of  $13,821,813,  instead  of  a  deficit  as  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915.  The 
receipts  of  the  Spanish  treasury  were  continuously  in  excess  of 
disbursements  from  1900  to  1913,  except  in  1909.  The  public  debt  in 
circuhition  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  amounted  to  $1,684,223,000, 
including  $1,182,420,000  interior  bonds  at  4  per  cent,  $181,800,000 
exterior  bonds  at  4  per  cent,  about  $300,000,000  redeemable  bonds  at 
5  per  cent,  and  a  small  issue  of  redeemable  bonds  at  4  per  cent. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Spanish  Treasury  for  1916, 
compared  w^ith  1915,  as  published  in  the  governmental  Gaceta  de 
Madrid,  were  as  follows: 


Items. 


BEVENUE. 

Taxes  on  real  estate, 
crops,  and  cattle 

Taxes  on  industries  and 
trade 

Tax  on  profits  derived 
from  movable  property. 

Royal  imposts  and  prop- 
erty transfers 

Imposts  on  mines 

Personal  tax  registration 
certificates 

Imposts  on  payments 
made  by  State,  Prov- 
inces, or  mimicipalities. 

Imposts  on  private  car- 
nages  

Tax  from  the  Biscay 
Provinces  and  Navarre. 

Customs  duties 

Imposts  on  sugar 

Imposts  on  alcohol 

Consular  fees 

Imposts  on  octroi 

Imposts  on  passengers 
and  merchandise  trans- 
ported by  land  or  sea. . 

StamjD  tax 

Imposts  on  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  calcium 
carbide 

Tobacco  monopoly 

Match  monopoly 

Lott  cry  monopoly 

Monopoly  of  the" manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ex- 
plosives  

State  owned  mines:  Al- 
maden 

Revenue  from  religious 
sources 

Payments  forcxcmption 
from  military  service 
and  fines . . . ." 

All  other  sources  of  in- 
come   


$34,936,577 

8,175,119 

27,062,715 

12,131,727 
1,454,287 

1, 197, 522 

969, 745 

43, 097 

1,580,244 
24,020,163 
0, 757, 279 
2, 703, 131 
135, 878 
7,241,267 


4,902,251 
17,037,233 


2,091,627 
26,750,328 

3,563,593 
23,031,445 


675,061 

1, 435, 973 

480, 600 

1, 053, 846 
6,437,316 


1916 


835,537,578 

8,340,704 

28,463,626 

14,306,463 
1,696,197 

1,245,369 

1,090,860 

39, 540 

1,. 586, 460 
27,007,800 
5,210,422 
3,180,965 
179, 190 
7,  ISO, 900 


5,443,383 
17, 700, 578 


2,194,480 
29,-504,485 

3,981,910 
24, 844, 740 


031,040 

3,035,014 

480, 600 

1,685,178 
7, 512, 679 


Items. 


REVENUE— continued. 

Sale  of  Treasury  bonds 
(laws  of  Dec.  14,  1912, 
and  Dec.  26, 1914) 

Sale  of  food  products 
acquired  by  law  of  Feb, 
18,1915 

Sale  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Municipal  surtaxes 

Total 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  Royal  House 

Legislators 

Public  debt,  pensions, 
etc 

Unemployed  classes 

Presidency  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers 

Ministry  of  State 

Ministry  of  Grace  and 
Justice: 

Civil  obligations 

Ecclesiastical  obliga- 
tions  

Ministry  of  War 

Mmistry  ofthe  Kavy... 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Ministry  of  Public  In- 
stnict'ion 

Ministry  of  Public 
Works 

Ministry  ofthe  Treasury 

Expenses  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  collecting  rev- 
enues  

Spanish  possessions  in 
the  (iulf  of  Guinea 

Action  in  Morocco 

Municipal  surtaxes 

Total , 


5111,742,290 
16,  782, 735 


1,  860, 395 


346, 871, 444 


1, 589, 100 
447, 480 

136, 855,  826 
14, 907, 456 

291,404 
1, 012, 756 


3, 445, 055 

7, 563, 020 
41,038,399 

9, 748,  850 
10, 902, 222 

13, 037, 470 

28, 001, 126 
3, 588, 820 


46,880,644 

342,000 

25,  893, 177 

1, 812, 151 


353,356,956 


1910 


872, 000, 000 


11,991,952 

159,  750 

1,868,520 


318,118,479 


1,611,676 

447, 480 

78, 517, 743 
15, 157, 403 

1, 383, 865 
1, 574, 765 


3,432,790 

7, 499, 425 
47, 920, 173 
13, 347, 045 
17, 768, 805 

13, 403,  787 

30, 493, 121 
3, 825, 673 


\  38, 680, 593 

342,000 
27, 000, 929 
1,889,393 


304, 296, 666 
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Economic  Problems  Affect  1917  Budget. 

In  December,  1916,  the  third  and  final  budget  for  expenditures  to 
be  incurred  and  revenue  to  be  collected  by  the  Government  in  1017 
was  adopted,  indicating  a  probable  deficit  of  more  than  $38,000,000. 
The  various  ministerial  departments  received  greater  amounts  than 
first  i^lanned,  the  allotment  for  public  works  was  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  War  and  Navy  Department  appropriations,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  INIoroccan  campaign,  increased.  The  total  of  estimated  re- 
ceipts is  $-230,586,447  and  disbursements  $269,035,301. 

The  financial  and  economic  reforms  planned  in  Spain  during  1915 
underwent  many  changes  in  the  beginning  of  1910.  Leading  prob- 
lems that  occupied  the  Government  were  the  food  situation,  the  issu- 
ance of  a  floating  debt,  and  the  question  of  transportation  b}-  sea  and 
land.  The  Cortes  undertook  the  study  of  a  new  budget,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  floating  debt,  and  administrative  organization;  it 
gave  much  attention  to  augmenting  production,  organizing  credit 
systems,  and  aiding  shippers  and  carriers. 

During  January,  1916,  in  order  to  remed}^  the  lack  of  provisions, 
export  taxes  were  levied  on  a  number  of  staple  products  and  the  im- 
port duty  removed.  Later  the  Government  bought  200,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  secured  reduced  rates  for  its  transport  by  sea  and  rail. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  to  cover  the  floating  debt 
was  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  and  later  at  4  per  cent,  to  prevent  detriment 
to  the  State  bonds. 

An  extraordinary  budget  for  the  financial  reconstruction  of  Spain 
over  a  ])eriod  of  10  years  was  submitted  to  the  Cortes  in  the  autumn 
of  1916.  Laws  were  enacted  providing  for  the  administration  of 
State-owned  quicksilver  mines,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  explo- 
sives, and  the  ])roduction  of  matches. 

Gold  and  Silver  in  Circulation. 

During  1916  the  Bank  of  Spain  continued  to  increase  its  gold  re- 
serve, which  at  the  end  of  December  amounted  to  $241,296,120.  a 
gain  of  $68,326,560  during  the  year.  This  conservative  policy  of 
storing  gold  will  eventually  place  the  monetary  system  of  Spain 
upon  a  gold  basis.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Spain  has  aug- 
mented its  gold  reserve  by  114  per  cent.  The  entire  metallic  reserve, 
including  silver  guaranty  bills  now  in  circulation,  is  89.3  per  cent,  of 
which  57.2  per  cent  is  gold  and  32.1  per  cent  silver. 

The  Bank  of  Spain  has  $16,139,520  of  its  gold  in  foreign  banks 
and  the  remaining  $225,156,600  in  Spain.  On  December  30,  1916. 
there  was  $133,471,440  worth  of  silver  on  hand,  making  a  total  of 
$374,767,560  in  gold  and  silver;  nearly  $475,000,000  in  bills  were  in 
circulation:  deposits  and  current  accounts  amounted  to  $136,000,000: 
and  the  value  of  discounts,  securities,  and  loans  was  calculated  at 
$120,000,000. 

In  its  reserve  as  specie  the  bank  holds  1,390,000  gold  100-peseta 
pieces;  8,300.000  gold  25-peseta  pieces;  6,785,000  gold  20-peseta 
pieces;  more  than  $1,500,000  worth  of  antique  gold  coins,  such  as 
ounces  and  half -ounces;  more  than  $38,000,000  worth  of  francs; 
$75,000,000  worth  of  British  gold;  $40,000,000  of  United  States  gold; 
and  gold  currency  and  bullion  of  other  nations. 

A  feature  during  1916  was  the  rise  in  value  of  the  peseta,  the 
standard  unit  of  Spain,  compared  with  the  currency  of  other  coun- 
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tries.  The  usual  method  of  payment  in  Spain  for  international 
transactions  by  drafts  on  London  and  Paris  made  this  change  notice- 
able. Silver  and  paper  pesetas,  formerly  depreciated,  are  now  at  a 
premium  of  about  15  per  cent  on  francs,  6^  per  cent  on  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  about  5i  per  cent  on  dollars. 

The  repatriation  of  the  external  loan  bonds  of  Spain  continued, 
and  on  November  30,  191G,  the  nominal  value  of  those  held  in  Spain 
was  $60,694,000.  Their  holders  may  convert  them  into  interior  per- 
petual debt  bonds  at  4  per  cent  with  10  per  cent  gain  on  the  nominal 
capital;  of  the  bonds  repatriated  in  1916  more  than  $13,500,000  worth 
were  thus  exchanged. 
New  Foreign  Trade  Bank — Savings  Accounts. 

In  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  bill  providing  for  an  institution 
to  be  known  as  the  Banco  Espanol  de  Comercio  Exterior,  which  will 
be  empowered  to  make  loans,  grant  credit,  and  facilitate  Spanish 
exports  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  import  of  raw  materials  needed 
for  agriculture  and  manufacture.  As  now  planned  the  bank  will  be 
of  undoubted  assistance  to  importers  and  exporters.  A  State  sub- 
sidy is  proposed  and  a  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  $7,200,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  the  current  accounts  in  Spanish  savings 
banks  amounted  to  about  $104,000,000,  compared  with  $42,000,000  in 
1901.  The  largest  balance  is  in  Vizcaya  and  represents  about  24 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  Spain.  Catalonia  is  second,  the  savings  of 
this  region  having  increased  over  threefold  in  15  years,  and  other 
thrifty  districts  are  Castile,  Levant,  and  Guipuzoca. 
Bond  Issues. 

Bond  issues  in  Spain  aggregated  more  than  $121,083,930  in  1916, 
the  highest  since  1901.  Of  this  sum,  which  reveals  the  financial 
power  and  absorbing  capacity  of  the  Spanish  market,  $90,187,920, 
or  74  per  cent,  was  for  treasury  bonds,  of  which  there  were  three 
issues,  for  $18,000,000  and  $31,872,420  at  3  per  cent  and  for  $40,315,- 
500  at  4  per  cent;  $4,285,080  represented  bonds  of  provincial  govern- 
ments and  municipalities;  $569,790,  issues  of  harbor  boards;  $3,800,- 
600,  mortgages  issued  by  the  Banco  Hipotecario;  $11,762,640,  rail- 
road bonds ;  and  $10,477,900,  general  industrial  issues. 

During  the  past  13  years  the  bond  issues  of  this  country  amounted 
to  $573,074,820.  About  56  per  cent  of  this  sum  represents  treasury 
bonds  and  mortgages  of  the  Banco  Hipotecario,  19  per  cent  indus- 
trials, 15  per  cent  railroad  bonds,  8  per  cent  municipals,  and  2  per 
cent  port  works. 

The  bond  issvies  of  the  railroads  during  1916  show  the  greatest 
increase  of  any  class,  being  $9,000,000  over  1915.  The  securities  of 
both  electric  and  steam  roads  sold  well. 

Nearly  all  the  bond  issues  are  of  a  denomination  equivalent  to  $90, 
except  the  treasury  bonds,  which  are  both  $90  and  $900.  Those  sell- 
ing at  par  were  short-term  bonds,  for  three  and  six  months,  respec- 
tively. Aside  from  the  treasury  bonds  issued  at  low  interest,  the 
prevailing  rate  was  5  per  cent,  although  several  yielded  6  per  cent. 

Capitalization  and  Dividends  of  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

More  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  in  1916  than  in  1915, 
when  the  capital  invested  was  about  $9,000,000,  in  contrast  to  $26,- 
096,000  in  1916,  exclusive  of  the  $8,460,000  capital  of  the  newly 
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formed  Compafiiii  Trasmediterrjinea,  part  of  which  represents  the 
fusion  of  cxistina-  companies.  Of  the  217  neAv  companies,  134  in 
Barcelona  had  a  'combined  capital  of  $-1.89(),000,  3G  in  Madrid  had 
$3.38-1,000,  12  in  Vizcaya  had  $3,204,000,  and  the  remainin<r  17  are 
scattered.  Xo  foreign  capital  has  figured  in  this  list  for  the  past  two 
years.  Of  the  total  investment  during  lOlO  in  joint-stock  companies 
more  than  $20,500,000  was  for  forming  navigation  companies,  $2,000,- 
000  for  coal  companies,  $1,280,000  in  metallurgical  companies,  and 
$876,000  in  chemical  manufacturing  companies. 

Among  the  joint-stock  companies  formed  during  the  past  year  the 
largest,  exclusive  of  the  Compania  Transmediterraneaj  is  capitalized 
at  $1.620.000 :  seven  at  $900,000  each ;  one  at  $720,000 ;  two  at  $630,000 
each ;  and  four  at  $540,000  each. 

Foreign  joint-stock  companies  carrying  on  industrial  work  ia 
Spain  have  invested  in  this  country  $367,020,000,  consisting  of 
$191,950,000  Belgian  capital,  $101,460,000  English,  $68,190,000 
French,  $4,900,000  German,  and  $520,000 'Swiss. 

The  dividends  paid  during  1916  on  the  previous  year's  operations 
were  generally  higher.  The  average  dividends  of  six  of  the  largest 
mining  companies  Avere  6^  per  cent ;  those  of  four  leading  metallur- 
gical companies,  7f  per  cent;  and  four  navigation  companies,  50  per 
cent ;  and  these  would  have  been  even  greater  had  not  much  of  the 
profits  been  devoted  to  enlargement  of  the  works,  liquidation  of 
outstanding  accounts,  or  pa3aiient  of  loans.  Some  industrial  com- 
panies paid  as  much  as  10,  16.  and  17  per  cent,  but  the  average  of 
16  of  the  more  important  was  7|  per  cent.  Capital  invested  in  rail- 
roads Avas  less  remunerative,  the  dividends  declared  by  11  of  the  lead- 
ing lines  averaging  only  a  fraction  over  3  per  cent.  Of  12  gas  and 
electric  companies  the  average  pa^anent  was  5f  per  cent  and  of  3 
insurance  companies  it  was  8f  per  cent.  The  return  of  banking 
companies  ranged  from  1  and  2  per  cent  to  12,  13,  and  14  per  cent, 
the  average  of  32  prominent  banks  being  7f  per  cent. 

Of  100  representative  concerns,  exclusive  of  monopolies,  41  paid 
more  than  6  per  cent.  Excluding  navigation  companies,  the  gen- 
eral average  was  6i  per  cent ;  including  them,  16f  per  cent. 

Manufacturing  and  Chemical  Industries. 

There  was  continued  activit}^  in  manufacturing  and,  despite  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  certain  materials,  the  year  was  very  favorable. 
The  chemical,  leather,  glass,  textile,  and  metallurgical  industries  have 
increased  in  importance,  adding  to  their  capital,  and  others  newly 
established  will  further  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country. 

A  bill  presented  to  the  Cortes  in  the  autumn  would  authorize  the 
Government  to  foster  new  industries  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  those  already  existing. 

An  estimate  of  Spanish  industrial  progress  during  the  past  year 
may  be  safely  based  upon  the  amount  paid  in  taxes  on  various  manu- 
factures. The  revenue  derived  from  taxes  on  industries  and  trade 
in  1916  was  $165,585  more  than  in  1915;  mining  taxes  increased  by 
$241,910;  imposts  collected  on  alcohol,  by  $483,833;  imposts  on  gas, 
electricity,  and  calcium  carbide,  by  $102,853;  and  the  tobacco  and 
match  monopoly  together,  by  $3,166,510, 

The  demand  for  chemical  products,  especially  those  used  in  manu- 
facture, w^as  very  great  in  1916  and  taxed  the  capacity  of  local  fac- 
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tories  and  laboratories.  Thirteen  new  joint-stock  companies  were 
formed  during  the  year  for  the  production  of  chemicals — 10  in  the 
Province  of  Barcelona,  2  in  Madrid,  and  1  in  Pamplona.  Further 
development  is  needed  to  utilize  natural  .resources  in  the  production 
of  phosphates,  nitrates,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  jDotash.  The  deriva- 
tion of  kainite  from  sea  water  has  been  studied  and  its  properties 
found  satisfactory.  The  use  of  oranges  in  making  volatile  oil  should 
be  lucrative,  particularly  because  of  the  present  difficulties  in  moving 
the  orange  crop.  Some  citric  acid  was  derived  from  Spanish  lemons, 
but  this  industry  can  not  be  expected  to  become  so  important  as  that 
just  mentioned,  the  lemon  crop  of  the  peninsula  being  very  much 
smaller  than  the  orange  crop,  which  was  formerly  exported  to  coun- 
tries now  at  war. 

The  chief  products  of  Spanish  chemical  and  allied  industries  are 
phophates;  superphosphates;  nitrate  of  soda;  potash;  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  sulphate  of  soda;  glycerin;  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  liquid  and  compressed  air;  white  lead;  starch;  alum; 
asphalt;  sulphur;  calcium  carbide;  hydrogen;  oxygen;  litharge;  and 
other  products. 

The  production  of  hydraulic  cement  increased  during  the  year  as 
a  result  of  reduced  imports  and  a  greater  demand.  Large  quantities 
are  needed  for  construction  work  in  this  country,  and  it  is  planned  to 
augment  the  annual  production  sufficiently  to  export  some  of  it. 

Wood  Pulp  Scarce — Other  Paper  Materials  Sought. 

The  scarcity  of  paper  during  1916  caused  anxiety,  because  Spanish 
paper  factories  chiefly  employ  wood  pulp,  the  price  of  which  has  in- 
creased 83  per  cent  since  the  war  began  and  supplies  of  which  were 
difficult  to  bring  in.  Wood  pulp  imports  in  1913  were  61.000  tons; 
in  1915,  50,000  tons;  and  in  1916,  68,234  tons.  This  increase  Avas 
facilitated  by  the  exemption,  early  in  1916,  from  the  hitherto  pre- 
vailing transport  tax  on  pulp,  and  logs  for  making  wood  pulp,  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  An  export  duty  of  $1.58  per  100  pounds 
was  imposed  on  Spanish  endless  paper  of  a  certain  class  containing 
mechanical  pulp.  Efforts  were  made  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of 
the  black  poplar  in  Spain,  the  paper  manufacturers  offering  $3.17 
to  $1.11  a  ton  for  all  logs  from  1^  to  6-|  feet  long  and  not  less  than  1 
inches  diameter. 

Although  the  production  of  mechanical  pulp  in  Spain  has  in- 
creased, it  does  not  yet  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  mills.  In  1911, 
11,719  tons  were  produced;  in  1912,  12,095  tons;  and  in  1913,  15,605 
tons;  a  large  proportion  of  these  quantities  was  manufactured  from 
imported  logs,  of  which  there  were  10,500  tons  in  1914  and  none  in 
1915  and  1916.  Esparto,  more  than  35,000  tons  of  which  are  now 
exported,  will  probably  be  utilized  for  paper  making,  as  well  as  rice 
straw,  which  abounds  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain  and  at  present  is 
regarded  as  practically  worthless.  Experiments  show  that  from  300 
pounds  of  this  straw  100  pounds  of  paper  pulp  may  be  obtained, 
^lany  other  plants  indigenous  to  this  country  may  be  used  to  replace 
imported  Avood  pulp  or  logs. 
Government  Aids  Daily  Newspapers — Tissue  Shortage. 

In  191()  the  lack  of  paper-making  materials  and  increased  cost 
of  such  supplies  as  were  available  raised  the  price  of  endless  paper 
so  much  that  publishers  were  about  to  charge  more  for  their  news- 
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papers,  when  the  Government  appropriated  $180,000  as  a  guaranty 
to  the  paper  mills  for  the  difference  between  the  price  of  paper  for 
daily  periodicals  as  sold  in  Jnly,  1914,  and  September,  1916.  This 
sum,  regarded  as  a  loan,  the  newspapers  A\ill  eventually  repay. 

Of  the  300  daily  papers  only  100  have  a  circulation  of  more  than 
2,500.  The  Barcelona  dailies  issue  a  total  of  200,000  copies,  those  of 
Madrid  500,000,  and  those  of  the  Provinces  about  500,000,  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,200,000  copies  daily.  About  438,000,000  copies  of  daily 
newspapers  are  printed  in  Spain  each  year. 

The  manufacture  of  tissue  paper  is  an  important  branch  of  Spanish 
paper  making,  as  this  variety  is  much  needed  in  wrapping  fruit  for 
export.  More  cigarette  paper  is  now  made.  Manufacturers,  under- 
estimating the  demand  for  fruit-wrapping  paper,  turned  to  cigarette 
paper  and  coarse  wrapping  paper,  of  which  much  was  exported,  and 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  tissue.  In  November  a  royal  order 
prohibited  the  export  of  these  classes  of  paper  until  the  fruit  packers 
were  amply  supplied.  Later  an  export  embargo  was  placed  upon 
gray  unmanufactured  cardboard  made  of  rags  and  other  stock,  much 
of  which  has  to  be  imported,  because  imports  of  these  greatly 
decreased. 
Development  of  the  Wool  Industry — Prices  and  Production. 

Early  in  1916  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Spanish  wool  industry 
could  meet  home  demands  and  fill  foreign  orders.  English  merinos 
and  mohairs  normallj'  supply  a  large  part  of  the  market  here  and 
when  deprived  of  them  the  local  mills  had  to  find  a  substitute.  The 
opportunity  for  Spanish  manufacturers  to  sell  their  own  goods  in 
Spain  without  foreign  competition  was  worth  improving,  while  con- 
tracts from  South  America,  France,  and  other  sources  for  blankets, 
cloth,  and  yarn  required  large  quantities  of  domestic  wool. 

An  important  factor  in  the  wool  industry  of  this  country  is  the 
Union  Lanera  Espaiiola,  comprising  at  the  first  of  the  year  22,974 
firms  registered  since  its  organization  in  1888,  although  during  this 
period  1,826  have  ceased-  to  exist.  Of  the  remaining  21,148  firms, 
5,872  are  in  Catalonia ;  3,839  in  New  Castile  and  Estremadura ;  3,315 
in  Andalusia;  3,010  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Albacete;  2,095  in 
Aragon  and  the  Basque  Provinces;  1.353  in  Galicia  and  Asturias; 
1,295  in  Old  Castile;  and  the  others  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 

A  wool-washing  establishment,  started  during  the  year  in  the 
Province  of  Salamanca,  was  very  serviceable;  much  wool  used  to  be 
exported  for  washing  in  England  and  Belgium.  The  new  works  and 
one  founded  shortly  after  the  war  began  have  a  capacity  of  18  tons 
of  washed  wool  daily.  Spain  formerl}^  exported  10,000  tons  of 
unwashed  wool  annuallj",  and  the  local  industry  may  soon  be  able  to 
handle  all  this;  there  has  already  been  a  decrease  in  shipments  of 
unwashed  wool,  and  the  export  of  washed  wool  has  increased.  Cer- 
tain soft,  pure  waters  of  Salamanca  and  Catalonia  are  reported  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  industry.  Modern  scouring  machinery 
is  employed  in  the  plants  now  operating.  The  price  of  wool  in  the 
leading  markets  of  Spain  has  increased  steadily  since  October,  1914, 
until  the  ton  of  whUe  wool  quoted  at  $316  in  1914  cost  $450  in  1916 ; 
and  black  wool,  $270  in  1914,  was  $406  in  1916.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered a  reliable  average  of  the  prices,  which  vary  according  to  the 
part  of  Spain,  the  season,  and  the  many  qualities  and  grade.« 
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Spain's  avooI  production  may  be  estimated  at  50,000  tons;  the  stock 
left  from  1015  and  the  1916  clip  together  aggregated  about  80,000 
tons.      The    exports    of    wool    and    woolen    manufactures    in    191C 
amounted  to  15,235  tons,  compared  with  19,457  tons  in  1915. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton. 

The  cotton  industr}'  in  Spain,  using  imported  raw  material,  differs 
from  the  wool  industry,  which  elaborates  a  domestic  product.  Hence 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  cotton  industry  to  the  country  are  not  so 
great,  although  it  is  on  a  large  scale,  employing  nearly  2,200,000 
spindles,  305  s])inning  machines,  and  4G,175  looms;  and  importing 
102,127  metric  tons  of  raw  cotton  in  191(;  and  l-±3,0Gl'in  1915.  There 
are  important  manufactories  of  cotton  textiles,  thread,  and  knit 
goods,  the  total  exports  of  their  products  amounting  in  191C  to 
$21,655,834,  a  decrease  from  $24,078,888  in  1915;  but  before  the 
war  these  shipments  were  valued  at  less  than  $9,000,000  a  year. 
The  exports  of  cotton  yarns  increased  from  620  tons  in  1914  to  3,334 
tons  in  1915,  and  5,594  tons  in  1916;  colored  and  printed  cotton  tex- 
tiles, from  3,092  tons  in  1914  to  6,070  tons  in  1915  and  7,243  tons  in 
1916.  Woven  cotton  underwear  rose  from  1,121  tons  in  1914  to  3,202 
tons  in  1915,  but  declined  to  1,590  tons  in  1916;  gloves  and  small 
articles  increased  from  110  tons  in  1914  to  649  tons  in  1915  and  fell 
to  415  tons  in  1916. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  cotton  was  successfully 
raised  in  Spain,  both  supplying  the  domestic  textile  industries  and 
being  exported.  The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Catalonia  encouraged 
cotton  planters,  facilitated  the  purchase  of  good  seed,  and  advanced 
funds  for  certain  expenses  until  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  became  very  large  and  later  when  the  English  intro- 
duced cotton  cultivation  into  Egypt.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Spanish 
Morocco  afe  similar  to  those  of  the  regions  in  Egypt  Avhere  cotton 
is  grown,  but  scarcity  of  labor  prevents  profitable  cultivation. 

Other  Textiles — The  Silk  Industry. 

The  industries  that  employ  and  elaborate  hemp,  flax,  agave,  and 
jute  have  been  affected  by  lessened  imports  of  raw  materials.  Their 
exported  products  decreased  from  large  amounts  in  1915  to  about 
one-sixth  in  1916  and  the  price  of  all  goods  manufactured  from  hemp 
and  flax  nearly  doubled.  The  exports  of  manufactured  hemp  and 
flax  goods  consist  of  raw  fiber;  cord;  linen  thread  for  sewing;  fish 
nets;  textiles  of  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fibers;  knit 
goods;  and  empty  sacks.  Shipments  of  linen  lace  in  1916  increased 
twelvefold  over  1915. 

More  silkworm  eggs  were  imported  in  1916  than  during  the  two 
previous  years  and  more  raw^  and  spun  silk  than  in  1915,  with  the 
result  that  Spanish  silk  spinners  and  weavers  slightly  increased  their 
output.  Silk  exports  show  an  advance  over  1915,  but  were  less 
than  those  of  1914.  The  value  of  silk  imports  is  about  6  times  that 
of  the  exports.  Large  quantities  of  silk  cocoons  and  some  Avaste  and 
raw  silk  are  sent  abroad.  The  silk  imports,  aside  from  raw  material, 
consist  largely  of  dress  silks,  brocades,  and  velvets.  Eighty-seven 
metric  tons  of  silk  cocoons  were  exported  in  1916,  compared  with  67 
tons  in  1915  and  69  tons  in  1914.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  leaves  bring  a  good  price. 
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Metallurgical  Industries — Iron  and  Lead  Products. 

The  value  of  the  i^roducts  of  Spanish  metalhirgical  industries  in 
1915  was  more  than  $66,000,000.  Large  quantities  were  exported. 
The  bLast  furnaces  and  smelting  works  were  unusually  busy,  and 
despite  the  coal  situation  the  year  was  satisfactory.  The  production 
of  coke  increased  from  597,315  tons  in  1911:  to  623,353  tons  in  1915, 
the  highest  record  in  the  past  decade;  briquettes  decreased  from 
558,329  tons  in  1914  to  555,357  in  1915 ;  and  cement  advanced  from 
473,764  tons  in  1914  to  476,255  in  1915. 

The  output  of  semimanufactured  iron  and  steel  increased  from 
382,044  tons  in  1914  to  387,314  tons  in  1915.  The  Spanish  blast 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  employing  12.838  laborers,  produced  772,- 
093  tons  of  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel  sheets,  puddled  iron,  forged  iron, 
and  tempered  steel,  as  compared  with  464,000  tons  in  1914.  The 
value  of  these  manufactures  in  1914  was  about  $8,200,000  and  in 
1915  it  was  $16,900,000.  The  Province  of  Vizcaya  leads  in  this  pro- 
duction, with  its  great  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  which  used 
three-quarters  of  all  the  pig  iron  and  employed  6,438  laborers,  about 
half  the  number  thus  engaged  in  Spain. 

The  lead  refineries  turned  out  171,472  tons  of  refined  lead  in  1915, 
a  material  gain  from  82,176  tons  in  1914.  The  value  at  the  plant 
was  about  $14,000,000,  compared  with  $9,000,000  in  1914.  The  pro- 
duction was  64,055  tons  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  53,000  in  Murcia, 
and  46,918  in  Jaen.  Laborers  employed  in  the  14  lead  works  of 
Spain  numbered  3,439,  of  whom  1,365  were  in  the  Province  of  Jaen. 
In  Murcia,  where  much  argentiferous  lead  ore  was  handled,  nearly 
53  tons  of  silver  were  produced,  more  than  during  the  previous  five- 
year  period.  Much  of  the  lead  came  from  mines  owned  by  the 
Pefiarroya  Co.,  which  has  installed  machinery  capable  of  treating 
practically  all  its  ore.  This  company  controls  the  lead  mines  of  San 
Quintin,  the  coal  mines  of  Puerto  Llano,  zinc  and  lead  foundries, 
and  other  works. 
Production  of  Copper,  Silver,  Salt,  and  Zinc. 

The  production  of  semimanufactured  copper  in  1915  amounted  to 
34,699  tons,  consisting  of  1,767  tons  of  ingots,  12,374  tons  of  shell, 
19,058  tons  of  blister  copper,  and  1,500  tons  of  wire.  The  ingots  were 
made  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  most  of  the  shell  and  all  of  the 
blister  copper  in  Huelva,  and  the  wire  in  Oviedo.  At  the  Rio  Tinto 
Copper  Works  the  output  of  blister  copper  was  increased  b}'^  5,509 
tons  over  1914,  as  the  result  of  the  installation  of  new  Bessemer  con- 
verters and  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  water  jackets. 
These  works  were  perfected  and  improved  during  the  year  and  some 
machinery  from  the  United  States  was  received.  The  smaller  plant 
of  Cueva  de  la  Mora  increased  its  production  of  blister  copper  from 
646  tons  in  1914  to  1,502  tons  in  1915. 

Of  the  142  tons  of  silver  obtained  in  1915,  compared  with  134 
during  1914,  67  tons  came  from  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  52  from 
Murcia,  and  18  from  Jaen.  Ordinary  salt,  488,305  tons  of  which 
were  produced^  in  1915,  against  590,600  tons  in  1914,  comes  chiefly 
from  the  Provinces  of  Cadiz  and  Alicante,  followed  by  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  Almeria.  Two  factories  in  Malaga  Province  made  1,966 
tons  of  red  oxide  of  iron  and  252  tons  of  other  colors,  compared  with 
2,774  tons  and  181  tons,  respectively,  in  1914.    The  zinc  furnaces  pro- 
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duced  8,117  tons  of  zinc  in  1915,  a  decrease  from  13,7-16  tons  in  1914. 
The  1915  output  consisted  of  1,715  tons  in  sheets  and  4,913  tons  of 
i-efined  metal  from  a  factory  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  and  the 
remainder  from  a  ^mall  phmt  in  Cordoba. 
Iron  and  Steel  Prices  Regulated — Metal  Transformers  Organize. 

In  January.  1910.  an  export  tax  was  placed  on  cast  iron,  steel  in 
pigs  and  bars,  iron  bars,  zinc  in  pigs,  blocks,  and  waste  articles:  but 
this  was  too  low  to  check  frequent  shipments  to  other  countries.  The 
users  of  such  materials  in  Spain  claimed  that  their  export  left  the 
home  market  unsupplied.  Prices  of  pig  iron  rose  until  iron  imported 
from  the  United  States  was  cheaper  in  Spain  than  the  products  of 
the  smelters  at  Vizcaj'a,  in  spite  of  high  ocean  freight  rates.  About 
7,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  exported  in  1913,  29,000  tons  in  1914,  and 
76,000  in  1915.  The  price  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  rose  from  $45  a  ton 
before  the  Avar  to  $77.40  in  1916.  Metallurgists  attributed  this  to 
increased  cost  of  production,  coal  and  other  required  materials  hav- 
ing become  much  higher  in  price. 

During  the  year  the  metal  transformers  founded  the  Union  Espa- 
iiola  de  Transformadores  Metalurgicos,  Avith  the  principal  office  in 
Barcelona.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  organization,  the 
Government  w'as  induced  to  adopt  remedial  measures.  A  technical 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  question  and  representa- 
tives of  the  metallurgical  and  transformer  groups  named  to  study 
and  regulate  prices.  The  Government  also  provided  for  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  domestic  market  before  iron  and  steel  could  be  ex- 
ported. Much  less  pig  iron  was  shipped  abroad  in  1916  than  in  1915, 
but  a  great  deal  more  than  in  1913. 

In  addition  to  the  2,000  motors  made  for  the  Spanish  and  the 
French  Governments,  the  Hispano-Suiza  has  orders  for  4,375  from 
other  users,  including  1,000  for  the  American  market.  The  large 
automobile  and  aeroplane  w'orks  of  this  company  at  Barcelona  were 
active  during  the  past  year,  and  arrangements  were  made  "for  the 
exploitation  of  Hispano-Suiza  products  in  the  United  States. 

Shipments  of  Canned  Goods  and  Cork  Products. 

The  industries  preparing  canned  and  preserved  fish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  had  a  profitable  3'ear,  with  a  large  export  demand  for 
their  products.  The  methods  of  packing  fish  are  simple.  Sardines 
are  mostly  canned  in  oil,  and  anchovies  are  generally  salted,  pickled, 
or  brined.  The  machine  for  hermetically  sealing  the  covers  is  prac- 
tically the  only  one  used.  Domestic  consumption  of  Spanish  canned 
goods  is  extensive,  and  the  annual  exports  are  continually  growing. 
The  shipments  of  canned  sardines  and  other  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  amounted  to  35,370  tons  in  1916,  compared  with  30.299  tons  in 
1915. 

About  90  per  cent  of  Spanish  cork  products  are  exported,  and  the 
increase  of  some  articles  during  1916  was  particularly  satisfactory  to 
local  manufactui-ers.  Shipments  of  cork  dust  and  chips  were  42,319 
tons,  against  32.929  in  1913,  38,974  in  1914,  and  30.169  in  1915.  The 
exports  of  cork  sheets  and  boards  amounted  to  2,668  tons,  more  than 
double  those  in  1915,  although  less  than  in  1913  and  1914;  cork 
stoppers,  of  Avhich  the  usual  exportation  is  between  7,000  and  8,000 
tons  annuall}^  fell  to  5,294  tons  in  1916. 
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Spanish  Agriculture  in  1916. 

The  farmers  of  Spain  were  seriously  affected  in  191G  by  the 
scarcity  of  snljihate  of  copper  and  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
exportino-  agricultural  products.  Some  crops  were  better  than 
during  the  previous  year,  but  the  cost  of  cultivation  was  higher 
and  the  prohts  were  not  generally  greater.  Some  districts  suffered 
from  shipping  restrictions.  All  the  cereal  crops  increased,  except 
oats  and  corn.  A  greater  area  was  devoted  to  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
corn,  rice,  and  many  vegetable  crops.  Vineyards,  already  occupying 
an  important  percentage  of  arable  land  in  Spain,  were  extended. 
Efforts  to  intensify  cultivation  in  many  lines  produced  satisfactory 
results,  as  the  returns  indicate. 

The  volume  of  the  leading  crops  in  1915  and  1916  is  shown  in  the 
following:  table : 


Product. 


Wlieat. 
Grapes 
Barley. 
Oats... 
Rye... 


1915 

1916 

Metric 

Metric 

ions. 

tons. 

3,791,102 

4,145,752 

1,670,0.58 

3,958,151 

1,S01,9C8 

1,891,242 

530,316 

466, 855 

003,030 

731,100 

Product. 


Corn 

Beans 

Rice 

Chick-peas 
Peas 


Metric 
ions. 
739.081 
359,9.53 
235, 161 
103,916 
25, 060 


Mclri: 
ions. 
727, 547 
401,. 566 
241,708 
130, 512 
30, 487 


Viniculture. 

In  1916,  an  exceptional  year  for  Spanish  grape  growing,  the  pro- 
duction w^as  the  largest  in  the  past  quinquennial  period.  In  1912, 
2,835,518  metric  tons  of  grapes  were  gathered;  in  1913,  2,952,258  tons; 
in  1914,  2,800,010;  in  1915,  1,6T0,058;  and  in  1916,  3,958,150.  The 
district  of  Catalonia  led  with  1,112,650  tons,  followed  by  Mancha  and 
Estremadura  with  589,236  tons,  Levante  with  551,380  tons,  and  New 
Castile  with  486,397  tons.  The  total  area  devoted  to  vineyards  in 
1916  was  3,173,404  acres,  compared  with  3,080,218  acres  in  1915  and 
3,066,874  acres  m  1914.  This  slight  increase  in  acreage  does  not 
account  for  the  disproportionate  gain  in  production,  which  liia}'  be 
attributed  to  very  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

The  Government  conceded  a  credit  of  $900,000  for  the  purchase, 
importation,  duty,  and  shipping  expenses  of  2,000  tons  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  aid  the  viniculturists  in  protecting  their  plants  from 
mildew.  The  chemical,  sold  to  them  at  less  than  its  cost  price  to  the 
Government,  was  bought  in  the  United  States.  The  wine  growers 
were  granted  every  facility  to  obtain  it,  being  permitted  to  pa}^  on 
installments  at  low  rates. 

From  3,721,438  metric  tons  of  grapes  used  for  wine  making  in 
1916  were' produced  618,054,062  gallons  of  must;  in  1915,  1,516.624 
tons  yielded  232.205,312  gallons.  The  production  of  must  per  acre 
in  Spain  was  greater  in  1916  than  in  any  year  since  1900.  Although 
results  were  generally  satisfactory,  the  yield  of  the  vinej^ards  was  re- 
duced in  Valladolid,  Alava,  and  Burgos,  where  many  American  vines 
are  planted  but  have  not  3^et  matured.  In  Segovia  and  Teruel  the 
long  drought  injured  the  grapes,  and  in  Castellon  some  of  the  vines 
were  attacked  by  phylloxera.  In  Almeria  48,383  metric  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  were  grown  for  export,  and  67,132  tons  of  raisins  were  pro- 
duced from  the  grapes  of  Valencia,  Alicante,  Granada,  and  Malaga. 
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Exporters  in  1916  disposed  of  117,450,192  gallons  of  wine  of  all 
kinds,  cojnpared  with  43,244,699  gallons  in  1915.  Shipments  of  or- 
dinary red  wine  increased  nearly  threefold  in  1916  over  1915,  more 
than  80  per  cent  going  to  France,  while  the  amounts  sent  to  Eng- 
land anil  America  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of 
rich  sherry  and  amontillado  were  more  than  double  those  of  1915, 
28  per  cent  going  to  France.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more  of  other 
dessert  wines  was  exported  than  the  year  before,  the  increase  being 
due  almost  entirely  to  French  imports,  which  in  1916  were  about 
five  times  as  great  as  in  1915.  Shipments  of  these  wines  to  England 
and  America  showed  a  marked  decline.  Malaga  wine  exports  in- 
creased by  nearly  50  per  cent,  those  to  France  being  double  the 
amount  in  1915. 

The  Olive  Industry. 

About  3,700,000  acres  in  Spain  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
olives  and  the  value  of  the  fruit  and  oil  is  estimated  at  $40,000,000  a 
year.  The  olive  flourishes  in  all  the  Mediterranean  Provinces  and  is 
cultivated  more  or  less  extensively  throughout  the  Peninsula  as  well 
as  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  Large  quantities  are  raised  in  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquiver  and  more  than  half  the  entire  crop  is  from 
Andalusia. 

The  olive  tree  is  hardy  and  supports  a  long  drought,  but  the  effect 
upon  the  fruit  of  abnormal  climatic  conditions,  such  as  obtained  in 
the  summer  of  1916,  is  to  reduce  the  oil  content.  The  fall  rains 
counteracted  somewhat  the  protracted  dry  season.  Two  large  crops 
like  that  of  1915  are  rarely  consecutive.  Beside  the  drought,  insects 
damaged  the  trees  and  many  olives  fell  before  ripening.  Among 
varieties  most  affected  was  the  queen,  many  of  which  rotted,  and 
only  about  one-tenth  could  be  used.  The  manzanillas  are  hardier 
ancl  not  more  than  15  per  cent  were  lost.  The  Tortosa  crop  was 
almost  an  entire  failure,  but  in  Aragon  conditions  were  favorable ;  in 
the  district  of  Urgel  the  crop  was  the  most  abundant  of  any  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Although  olives  and  olive  oil  have  always  been  important  com- 
mercially in  Spain,  the  manner  of  handling  these  products  has 
changed  in  recent  times.  The  primitive  oil  mills  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, being  replaced  by  machines  which  expel  the  oil  entirely 
freed  from  impurities  by  centrifugal  force.  Scientific  cultivation  has 
disproved  the  long-established  idea  that  olive  trees  need  no  care 
and  will  yield  naturally.  The  olive  itself  is  noAV  carefull}^  studied,  as 
are  its  peculiarities  and  the  best  methods  of  combating  its  diseases,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  its  cultivation. 

Yield  and  Shipments  of  Olive  Oil. 

The  skin,  the  pulp,  and  the  pit  of  the  olive  all  contain  oil  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  relative  amount  in  each  part  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  kinds,  but  an  average  of  1,000  parts  shows  that  the 
pulp  and^  the  skin  yield  937  parts,  the  pit  8  parts,  and  the  kernel  55 
parts.  The  three  oils  are  individual  in  character  and  adapted  to 
dissimilar  uses.  The  oil  of  the  pulp  is  the  light  table  oil;  that  of  the 
]nt  is  dark,  of  a  strong  odor,  and  becomes  easily  rancid;  and  that  of 
tlie  kernel  is  sweet  and  aromatic,  resembling  almond  oil. 

Shipments  of  olives  and  especially  of  olive  oil  increased  in  1916, 
compared  with  the  two  previous  years.    In  1914,  44,811  metric  tons 
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of  oil  were  exported;  in  1915,  G7,18:'>,  and  in  lOlG,  88,852,  an  increase 
over  1915  of  more  than  21,000  metric  tons. 
Domestic  Wheat  Production — Milling  Investigation. 

The  area  oAvn  in  wheat  in  Spain  during  1916  Avas  10,17-2,872  acres, 
against  10,030,800  acres  in  1915  and  9.680,9G8  acres  in  1914.  Of  this 
area  9,519,o2D  acres  were  dry  soil  and  the  remainder  irrigated.  The 
total  amount  of  Avheat  raised  was  -4,145.752  metric  tons,  compared 
with  3,791,102  tons  in  1915  and  3,159,449  tons  in  1914.  During  191G 
6,270,388  tons  of  straw  were  also  produced;  in  1915,  6,021,520  tons; 
and  in  1914,  4,899,782  tons.  The  region  of  Old  Castile,  comprising  the 
Provinces  of  Valladolid,  Burgos,  Segovia,  Avila,  and  Soria,  produced 
the  largest  quantity  of  this  grain,  562,553  metric  tons,  folloAved  b}^ 
Andalusia  Occidental,  Avith  548,614  tons ;  New  Castile,  Avith  470,097 ; 
Mancha  and  Estremadura,  with  456,693  tons;  and  Aragon  and  Rioja, 
Avith  430,869  tons.  The  rest  Avas  distributed  in  lesser  quantities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Avheat  supply  during  1916  was  affected  bj^'the  difficulty  of 
securing  ships  for  importing  it  and  by  the  rise  in  price  at  the  foreign 
ports  of  origin.  In  January,  1916,  the  import  duty  Avas  removed 
and  exports  were  taxed.  The  GoA^ernment,  by  a  law  enacted  in 
February,  1915,  and  amplified  in  November,  1916,  was  empoAvered 
to  acquire  and  sell  articles  of  primary  necessit}^,  controlling  the  dis- 
tribution and  selling  price  of  such  provisions.  The  freight  rates 
on  wheat  and  Avheat  flour  Avere  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  amount  of  flour  produced  in^milling  Avas  made  in  order 
to  check  Avaste.  If  the  milling  Avere  perfected  by  modern  methods 
so  as  to  produce  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  of  flour,  it  is  said  that 
Spain  would  be  independent  of  imports  of  this  grain.  The  Govern- 
ment is  considering  the  advisability  of  forcing  millers  to  increase 
their  production  of  bread-making  flour. 

Wheat  Imports  and  Quotations. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  Avar,  the  question  of  the  wheat  supply 
grew  in  importance.  The  Government  adopted  measures  to  prevent 
the  storage  of  grain  that  Avould  enable  the  holders  to  exact  excessive 
prices.  It  encouraged  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  by  advancing 
to  millers  in  the  ports  funds  for  paying  cash  and  reduced  the  freight 
rates  so  as  to  bring  the  cost  price  of  wheat  on  the  Avliarf  to  $2.95  per 
100  pounds  for  Avheat  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina  and 
$3.10  per  100  pounds  for  Manitoba  Avheat,  Although  the  original 
prices  of  Avheat  from  La  Plata  fluctuated  between  $1.39  and  $1.47 
per  100  pounds  and  from  North  America  betAveen  $2.05  and  $2.13  per 
100  pounds,  the  governmental  measure  seemed  satisfactory,  Spanish 
shipowners  consented  to  furnish  the  Committee  of  Maritime  Trans- 
ports, appointed  by  the  Government,  with  ships  at  reduced  rates, 
AA'hich  were  $30.00  a  ton  instead  of  $36  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Spain, 
and  $16.20  instead  of  $25.20  from  North  American  ports.  Then  the 
price  of  grain  rose  in  the  countries  of  origin — in  Argentina  from 
$1.47  to  $2.05  and  in  the  United  States  from  $2.12  to  $2.78  per  100 
pounds — and  Spanish  shipowners  who  had  agreed  to  transport  Avheaf 
at  a  reduced  profit  refused  to  do  so  at  a  loss.  This  made  it  difficult 
to  maintain  the  price  of  foreign  AAdieat  at  $2.95,  flour  at  $3.93  per 
100  pounds,  and  bread  at  $0.0409  per  pound,  as  ordered  by  the 
Government, 
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This  rate  had  been  applied  only  to  imported  grain,  of  which  the 
quantities  received  Avere  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  largely  to  domestic  wheat  to 
supply  the  daily  needs  of  millers  and  bakers.  This  was  quoted  at  a 
higher  price,  the  Avheat  of  Aragon  costing  in  the  markets  of  Bar- 
celona $3.27  and  $3.35  per  100  pounds. 
Consumption  of  Wheat  and  Sources  of  Supply. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Spain  is  estimated  at  4,200,000 
metric  tons,  of  which  3,000,000  tons  are  devoted  to  bread  making  and 
COO.OOO  to  seeding  and  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  other 
alimentary  pastes.  Before  tlie  good  harvest  of  1916  was  an  assured 
fact,  it  was  felt  necessai'v  to  import  nearly  400,000  tons  of  wheat  to 
add  to  the  1915  crop  of  about  3,800,000  tons. 

In  1913  and  1914  most  of  the  wheat  imported  came  from  Russia 
and  Roumania;  in  1915  and  1916  the  United  States  supplied  more 
than  two-thirds,  sending  248,115  and  235,708  metric  tons,  respec- 
tively. The  total  imports  of  wheat  into  Spain  were  174,311  metric 
tons 'in  1913,  422,613  in  1914,  371,425  in  1915,  and  313,408  in  1916. 
Price  of  Bread  Advances. 

Despite  every  effort  of  the  Government,  in  November,  1916,  the 
price  ofbread  rose  from  $0.0409  to  $0,045  per  pound,  the  millers  being 
forced  to  buy  Spanish  wheat  at  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign  wheat 
imported  under  official  auspices,  which  Avas  no  longer  to  be  had  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  Provisions  Board,  because  the  grain  merchants  Avere  reluctant 
to  distribute  their  stores,  authorized  an  inventoi-y  of  all  the  available 
grain  in  the  country.  As  the-  result  Avas  somcAvhat  doubtful,  the 
millers  suggested  that  the  Government  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  buying  at  a  later  day  if  conditions  so 
required.  Local  agriculturists  hope  that  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  to 
purchase  foreign  wheat,  Avhich  Avould  cost  a  great  deal. 

In  December,  1916,  the  Provisions  Board  fixed  the  price  of  Avheat 
in  the  district  Avhere  produced  at  $2.95  per  100  pounds.  Auxiliary 
boards  in  the  Provinces  are  to  ascertain  the  normal  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  each  locality,  add  this  to  the  authorized  price  at  the  place 
of  origin  and  publish  the  selling  price.  In  no  case  is  the  price  of 
flour  to  be  greater  than  from  $0.74  to  $0.90  per  100  pounds  more  than 
the  price  of  Avheat.  Regulations  Avere  made  for  the  distribution  of 
Avheat  and  flour  throughout  the  Kingdom  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Yield  of  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Corn. 

The  area  sown  in  barJev  Avas  3.880,026  acres  in  1916  against 
3,786,413  acres  in  1915.  Of  this  area  3,663,390  acres  Avcre  unirrigated 
and  the  remainder  irrigated.  The  total  amount  of  barley  raised  was 
1,891,242  metric  tons,  compared  Avith  1,801,968  tons  in  1915  and 
1,573,545  tons  in  1914.  The  Provinces  producing  the  largest  quanti- 
ties of  barlev  Avere  New  Castile,  348,982  tons;  Mancha  and  Estrema- 
dura,  331,380  tons;  and  Old  Castile,  189,916  tons.  The  barley  pro- 
duction of  1916  was  the  greatest  of  the  past  Aa'c  years. 

Oats  Avere  soAvn  in  1916  in  1,397,938  acres,  a  decrease  compared 
Avith  the  previous  year's  1,402,893  acres.  The  land  was  chieflv  in 
dry  districts,  only  19,266  acres  being  irrigated.  The  total  amount 
of  oats  raised  Avas  466,855  tons,  compared  with  536,317  tons  in  1915 
and  453,202  in  1914. 
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On  January  1,  191G,  the  import  duty  on  })arley  and  oats  was 
removed  and  an  export  tax  of  $0.1()T  per  100  pounds  was  placed 
on  barley  and  $0,158  on  oats.  On  March  21  this  tax  was  increased  to 
$0.22  per  100  pounds  on  both.  Finally,  these  measures  not  sufficing 
to  check  shipments,  the  Govermnent  temporarily  embargoed  the  ex- 
port of  barley  and  oats  along  with  other  foodstuffs.  It  was  also 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  these  articles  from 
Spanish  Morocco. 

Of  1,845,714  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rj'^e  in  191G,  only 
1,028  acres  Avere  irrigated;  the  acreage  in  1915  was  1,820,146.  The 
crop  of  191G  amounted  to  731,100  tons,  compared  with  603,030  tons 
in  1915  and  608,357  in  1914.  The  leading  districts  in  this  production 
are  Galicia  and  Asturias  with  278^039  tons,  and  Leonesa  with  208,809 
tons. 

In  1916,  1,154,416  acres  were  sown  in  corn,  against  1,152,011  acres 
in  1915  and  1.137,216  acres  in  1914.  The  crop  amounted  to  727,547 
tons  in  1916,  739,081  tons  in  1915,  and  770,293  tons  in  1914.  Galicia 
and  Asturias  produced  more  than  half.  The  continued  decline  of 
harvested  corn  necessitates  large  purchases  from  abroad,  but  during 
1916  importations  decreased,  as  nearly  all  are  from  Argentina  and 
there  were  not  enough  ships  available,  so  that  onl}^  about  one-half  as 
much  foreign  corn  was  acquired  m  1916  as  in  1914.  Corn,  unless 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  was  made  duty  free  on 
January  1,  1916,  and  its  export  prohibited  completely  on  August  21. 
Rye  imports  were  likewise  exempted  from  duty,  but  exports  were 
subject  to  a  tax. 

Rice  and  Vegetable  Crops. 

The  rice  fields  of  Spain  comprised  100,393  acres  in  1916  and  yielded 
241,708  tons  of  rice,  an  increase  compared  with  99,301  acres  yielding 
235,161  tons  in  1915.  These  fields  are  mostl}'  in  Valencia  and  Tar- 
ragona. Since  January  1,  1916,  rice  has  been  admitted  duty  free 
and  an  export  tax  placed  on  shipments  leaving  the  country.  Nor- 
mally rice  is  a  large  export  item.  The  1915  shipment^  were  so  much 
greater  than  the  average  that  the  domestic  supply  was  menaced, 
but  the  lesser  quantity  exported  in  1916  was  still  larger  than  in 
1913  and  1914. 

In  1916,  9,108  acres  were  sown  in  canary  seed,  yielding  3,237  tons 
of  seed,  compared  with  9,348  acres  and  2,351  tons  in  1915.  Sorghum 
was  cultivated  on  3,933  acres,  with  a  crop  of  1,225  tons,  against  3,830 
acres  and  872  tons  in  1915.  The  yield  of  millet  was  2,636  tons  from 
5,745  acres. 

During  the  year  501,708  acres  were  devoted  to  chick-peas  and 
130,512  tons  were  harvested,  compared  with  487,841  acres  and  103,917 
tons  in  1915.  The  district  of  Leonesa  led  in  this  production,  followed 
by  New  and  Old  Castile.  Horse  beans  were  sown  on  496,306  acres, 
yielding-  206,077  tons  in  1916;  484,237  acres  and  175,372  tons  in 
1915.  The  region  of  East  Andalusia  produced  the  largest  crop,  with 
"VYest  Andalusia  second.  Peas  were  cultivated  on  112,751  acres,  and 
a  crop  of  30,487  tons  was  gathered  in  1916,  compared  with  95,398 
acres  and  25,060  tons  in  1915.  The  crop  of  beans  was  195,489  tons 
from  728,545  acres,  an  increase  over  the  184,582  tons  from  717,252 
acres  in  1915.  There  were  larger  crops  of  carob  beans  and  lentils,  and 
the  3'ear  was  generally  profitable  to  the  agriculturists  of  Spain. 
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Orange  Exports  Decline — Fruits  and  Nuts. 

The  orange  crop  of  1914  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  Spanish 
fruits,  bringing  in  about  $13,000,000.  P^ighty  per  cent  of  the  oi-anges 
of  Spain  are  grown  in  the  region  of  the  Levante.  comprising  the 
I'rovinces  of  Valencia,  Alicante.  Castellon,  and  Murcia,  thtf  rest 
coming  almost  entirely  from  Andalusia.  Catalonia,  and  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Islands.  The  commerce  of  these  sections  was  seriously 
atl'ected  when  orange  exports  in  lOlG  were  75,000  tons  less  than  the 
year  before.  The  almond  crop,  next  in  value,  Avas  worth  about 
$8,800,000  in  1914.  Exporters  of  almonds,  although  unable  to  ship 
the  usual  quantities,  can  store  supplies  for  the  future.  They  exposed 
in  1916  about  1,800  tons  less  than  in  1915. 

The  carob  bean  crop  brought  $5,580,000  and  chestnuts  $3,420,000 
in  1914.  The  export  of  chestnuts  fell  to  0,057  tons  in  1910  from 
7,219  tons  in  1915.  Many  of  the  figs  gathered  in  Spain,  valued  at 
$2,700,000,  are  dried  for  export.  Nearly  15,000  tons  of  dried  figs 
were  shipped  in  1915  and  only  10,000  tons  in  1916.  The  hazelnut 
crop  is  normally  Avorth  about  $2,350,000.  In  1916,  5,332  tons  were 
exported,  in  contrast  to  9,055  tons  in  1915.  Apples  amounted  to 
$2,100,000  in  1914;  bananas,  raised  chiefly  in  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
$1,800,000;  pears,  to  $1,080,000;  and  lemons,  to  $540,000."  There  was 
a  slight  increase  in  1916  in  the  export  of  apples,  lemons,  melons, 
apricots,  and  peaches. 

Agricultural  Wealth — Live  Stock. 

Spain's  agricultural  products  during  the  past  feAV  years  have 
steadilv  increased  in  value,  those  of  1915  beinij  appraised  at  nearly 
$1,200,000,000.  Wine  amounted  to  $300,000,000;  wheat,  about  $258!- 
000,000;  barley,  oats,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice,  $198,000,000;  hayi  etc., 
$140,000,000 ;  olives  and  olive  oil,  $76,000,000 ;  root  crops  and  tubers, 
$75,000,000;  fruits  and  nuts,  $52,000,000;  horticultural  products, 
$45,000,000;  and  industrial  plants,  $20,000,000. 

Live  stock  in  Spain  represented  a  value  of  $700,000,000  in  1913, 
when  27,767,465  head  of  cattle  Avere  registered.     The  total  number  in 
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cipal  cattle-raising  region  is  Mancha  and  Estremadura,  Avhere  there 
Avere  more  than  4,000,000  head  of  cattle.  This  is  the  center  of  the 
sheep-raising  district  and,  Avith  Old  and  Ncav  Castile,  Aragon,  Bioja, 
and  I^onesa,  raises  more  than  tAvo-thirds  of  all  the  Spanish  sheep 
and  about  one-half  of  the  goats.  The  Province  of  Badajoz  leads 
Avith  1,381,655  sheep,  folloAved  by  Caceres  Avith  858,894  and  Cuenca 
with  790,580.  Galicia  and  Asturias  produce  nearly  one-half  of  the 
coAvs,  Corunna  having  369,966  and  Oviedo  285,570.  The  largest 
number  of  horses  is  raised  in  the  Province  of  Seville,  Avhere  50^440 
are  recorded ;  Valencia  has  34,500  and  Corunna  25,525.  Seville  also 
has  the  most  mules,  58,095;  Zaragoza  has  43,435  and  Jaen  38,200. 
All  the  4,778  camels  are  in  the  Canary  Islands,  except  a  few  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Spain. 

The  principal  field  products  are  strtaAV,  alfalfa,  clover,  and  acorns. 
Galicia  and  Asturias  have  the  largest  yield;  Leonesa  is  second.  The 
root  crops  and  tubers  comprise  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  pota- 
toes, produced  chiefly  in  Galicia  and  Asturias,  Old  Castile,  Mancha 
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and  EstremacTura,  and  Catalonia;  turnips,  $8,000,000;  and  onions, 
$G,000,000.  Among  other  important  field  and  garden  produce  are 
cabbage,  $7,000,000;  tomatoes,  $6,000,000;  peppers,  $4,000,000;  and 
melons,  $-1,000,000.  There  "were  also  good  crops  of  lettuce,  aspara- 
gus, artichokes,  and  other  vegetables.  Strawberries  worth  $400,000 
were  picked  during  the  season. 

Revenue  from  Industrial  Plants. 

The  revenue  from  the  so-called  industrial  plants  includes  about 
$6,000,000  in  sugar  beets,  $2,600,000  in  peppers  for  grinding,  $2,600,- 
000  in  sugar  cane,  $2,400,000  in  saffron,  about  $1,700,000  in  hemp, 
$1,400,000  in  esparto  grass,  $230,000  in  aniseed,  and  valuable  crops  of 
peanuts,  chicoiy,  licorice,  etc.  Sugar  beets  and  cane  are  grown 
mainh'  in  East  Andalusia;  pepper,  hemp,  and  peanuts  in  the  Le- 
vante;  saffron  and  esparto  in  Mancha  and  Estremadura;  aniseed  in 
New  Castile;  chicory  in  Navarre  and  the  Vascongadas;  and  licorice 
in  x4.ragon  and  Rioja. 

Sugar  Supply  and  Regulations. 

The  amount  of  sugar  beets  sent  to  the  mills  during  the  1915-16 
season  v,as  833,633  metric  tons,  and  the  sugar  produced  amounted  to 
99,694  tons;  during  1916-17  from  835,209  metric  tons  of  sugar  beets 
103,604  tons  of  sugar  were  obtained. 

Sugar  refined  and  unrefined,  on  hand  September  30,  1916,  the  close 
of  the  1916  campaign,  was  distributed  as  follows:  In  mills,  16,042 
metric  tons;  in  refineries,  4,713  tons;  and  in  special  depots,  2,281 
tons;  making  a  total  of  23,036  metric  tons.  Of  that  stored  in  the 
mills  15,445  tons  were  beet  sugar  and  597  tons  cane  sugar,  a  shortage, 
compared  with  1915,  of  19,355  tons  of  beet  sugar  and  832  tons  of  cane 
sugar.  Unrefined  sugar  on  hand  September  30,  1916,  amounted  to 
17,230  metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  22,014  tons  from  the  corresponding 
period  in  1915;  refined  sugar,  5,806  tons,  1,748  less  than  in  the 
previous  j'ear. 

During  1916,  18,331  tons  of  sugar  were  imported  into  Spain  against 
43  tons  in  1915;  2,408  tons  were  exported  in  1916  and  8,756  in  1915. 

In  January,  1916,  the  import  duty  on  sugar  of  $5.25  per  100  pounds 
was  reduced  to  $2.19  per  100  pounds,  which  is  the  same  as  the  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  on  domestic  sugar.  At  this  time  it  was  ordered 
that  the  internal  revenue  tax  should  not  be  refunded  when  such  sugar 
was  exported,  but  should  be  collected  on  shipments  of  domestic  sugar 
in  the  form  of  an  export  tax.  In  February  this  order  was  amplified 
to  cover  sugar  produced  in  the  Peninsula  and  shipped  to  ports  wdthin 
the  zone  of  the  Spanish  Protectorate  in  North  Africa.  Such  sugar 
was  admitted  duty  free  and  the  export  tax  refunded  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  documents  proving  that  it  had  arrived  at  one  of  the  ports 
in  question.  Exports  from  the  Protectorate  were  permitted  only 
upon  payment  of  the  export  tax. 

Mining  and  Mineral  Products. 

The  latest  official  mining  statistics  of  Spain  show  an  increase  in 
1915  in  the  value  of  ores  af  the  pit  of  $6,582,030  compared  with  1914 
and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  metals  and  mineral  products  from  the 
smelting  works  of  $22,832,569,  a  total  gain  during  1915  of  $29,414,599. 
The  value  of  production  at  the  pit  in  1914  was  $39,139,799,  and  in 
1915,  ^45,721,829;  at  the  smelting  works,  $44,054,964  in  1914  and 
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$66,887,533  in  1915.     Conse<iuently  Spanish  mining  products  repre- 
sented in  1915  a  value  of  $112,609',362. 

The  number  of  mining  concessions  in  1915  was  2,203,  a  decrease 
of  19  from  1914 ;  the  laborers  employed,  138,437,  a  decrease  of  5,513. 
The  factories  and  salt  works  engaged  in  mining  industries  numbered 
356,  one  less  than  in  1914.  The  1,488  machines  used  in  these  branches 
decreased  533  from  1914  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  28,282 
horsepower;  but  the  1,559  machines  in  the  smelting  Avorks  increased 
135  over  1914,  with  a  total  horsepower  of  116,302,"  a  gain  of  13,078. 
Among  employees  the  number  of  minor  accidents  was  16,716,  an 
increase  of  3,382  over  1914;  serious  injuries.  332.  an  increase  of  59; 
deaths,  243,  39  more  fatalities  than  in  1914. 

Output  of  Principal  Minerals. 

Among  the  most  important  Spanish  minerals  are  the  following, 
with  amounts  produced  in  1915: 


Minerals. 


Iron 

Coal 

Copper 

Iron  pyrites . 

Lignite 

Common  salt 

Lead 

Anthracite . . , 


Metric 
tons. 


5,617, 

4, 135, 

1,489, 

^  730, 

328, 

305, 

285, 

222, 


Minerals. 


Zinc 

Sulphur 

Quicksilver 

Manganese 

Silver-hearing  lead 

Ocher 

Silver 


Metric 
I'ons. 


81,922 

2S,  937 

20,717 

14,328 

2, 935 

1,500 

210 


The  minerals  extracted  at  smelting  and  other  works  in  1915  were 
488,305  tons  of  common  salt,  439,835  tons  of  pig  iron,  300,749  tons  of 
natural  cement,  175,506  tons  of  Portland  cement,  623,353  tons  of  coke, 
and  555,357  tons  of  briquettes. 

The  total  area  of  the  mining  concessions  in  1915  was  2,182,000  acres, 
of  which  1,520,000  were  unproductive.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
productive  concessions  is  from  650,000  to  662,000  acres.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Ciudad  Real  contains  the  largest  deposits,  489,000  acres; 
Oviedo  91,000,  Palencia  12,000,  and  Leon  7,000.  The  productive 
quicksilver  mines  in  1915  covered  484,000  acres,  coal  120,000,  iron 
22,000,  lead  about  12,000,  and  copper  (including  pyrites  and  ferro- 
cuprous  pyrites)  2,640.  On  the  French  frontier  the  small  Republic 
of  Andorra,  with  an  area  of  175  square  miles,  contains  unexploited 
mineral  Avealth.  Specimens  of  the  iron  ore,  hematite,  limonite,  man- 
ganese, and  lead  found  there  indicate  rich  deposits. 
Iron  and  Steel  Output — Large  Ore  Deposits. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  during  1915  in  18  Provinces  of  Spain,  where 
399  productive  concessions  w^ere  worked.  The  mines  of  Vizcaya 
yielded  2,674,638  tons,  nearly  half  the  entire  product  of  the  Kingdom. 
Almeria's  output  was  915,679  tons.  With  19,325  laborers  employed 
the  ore  mined  in  1915  was  1,202,125  tons  less  than  in  1914.  In  the 
blast  furnaces  and  smelting  works  the  output  of  772,093  tons  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  iron  and  steel  in  sheets,  pigs,  lumps,  and  rough 
bars,  increased  oveV  the  previous  year,  when  it  was  464,511  tons. 

The  iron  deposits  of  Spain  are  very  extensive  and  the  veins  alreadv 
prospected  contain  700,000,000  tons  of  ore,  vielding  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  metal.  The  Province  of  Leon  contains  150,000,000  tons,  Teruel 
135,000,000    tons,    Vizcaya    70,000,000   tons,    Lugo    65,000,000    tons. 
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Oviedo  55,000,000  tons,  Aragon  40,000,000  tons,  Seville  35,000,000 
tons,  and  Santander,  Malaga,  and  Almeria  each  25,000,000  tons. 
During  the  past  10  years  an  average  of  9,000,000  tons  of  iron  has 
been  mined  annually,  but  1914  and  1915  were  as  much  below  the  average 
as  1907  and  1913  v^'ere  above  it.  In  1915,  730,508  tons  of  iron  pyrites 
were  mined  in  the  Provinces  of  Huelva,  Murcia,  and  Seville.  From 
the  exceptionally  rich  iron  mines  in  Spanish  Morocco  more  than 
89,000  tons  of  ore  were  exported  in  191G. 
More  Coal  Mined — Labor  Troubles. 

The  efforts  devoted  to  intensive  coal  mining  since  the  war  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  Spanish  production.  The  number  of  metric  tons  of 
soft  coal  mined  was  4,687,565  in  1916  and  4,234,798  in  1915 ;  anthra- 
cite, 279,521  and  252.483;  and  lignite,  439,813  and  347,072,  the  totals 
being  5,406,899  in  1916  and  4,834,353  in  1915. 

The  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  soft-coal  mines  in  1915  was 
29,057 ;  in  the  lignite  mines,  2,303 ;  and  in  the  anthracite  mines,  1,619. 
Soft  coal  was  mined  chiefly  in  Oviedo,  which  supplied  more  than 
half  the  total,  and  in  Ciudacl  Real,  Leon,  and  Cordoba.  Lignite  came 
mostly  from  Teruel  and  Barcelona  and  anthracite  from  Cordoba  and 
Palencia.  The  galleries  of  the  coal  mines  of  Oviedo,  375  miles  in 
length,  are  provided  with  mechanical  ventilators,  electric  motors, 
aerial  car  lines,  and  washing  machinery.  Coal  mining  in  Ciudad 
Real  wmdd  have  produced  more  favorable  results  in  1915  but  for  a 
strike  which  suspended  operations  in  one  large  mine  for  three  months 
and  led  to  demands  from  other  miners.  During  1916  the  output  of 
this  Province  reached  600,000  tons  in  contrast  to  405,000  tons  in  1915. 
Certain  coal  mines  in  this  Province  appear  to  be  among  the  best 
adapted  to  intensive  exploitation  in  all  Spain.  The  carboniferous 
strata  are  regular  and  horizontal  and  there  is  a  fortunate  absence  of 
water  and  fire  damp.  In  the  Province  of  Leon  the  four  leading  coal 
mining  companies  increased  their  production  slightly  during  1915 
despite  a  six-weeks'  strike.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  greater 
output  in  1916. 

Most  of  tlie  coal  operators  had  to  contend  with  a  scarcity  of  labor. 
If  coal  production  is  to  be  advanced  from  5,000,000  tons  to  8,000,000 
tons  annually  to  make  Spain  independent  of  imports,  the  number  of 
experienced  miners  must  increase  in  proportion.  The  Government 
adopted  a  novel  means  to  relieve  the  situation  by  permitting  the 
time  now  spent  in  mining  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  compulsory 
military  service. 
Government  Fixes  Coal  Prices — Asturian  Coal. 

The  continued  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  coal  led  to  a  governmental 
investigation  of  the  prices  charged  at  the  mines,  with  the  result  that 
certain  limits  were  fixed  for  charges  for  coal  loaded  on  car  at  the 
station  of  origin.  For  each  locality  freiglit  and  taxes  are  added  to 
fix  the  eventual  price  to  the  consumer.  The  board  stated  that  the 
coal  companies  had  not  onl}'  been  willing  to  grant  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  in  prices,  but  that  some  had  even  offered  to  sell  a  certain 
grade  of  coal  known  as  '"'  hullacina,"  much  used  by  the  working 
classes  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  at  the  same  rate  as  that  charged 
before  the  war. 

There  are  30  enterprises,  associated  in  what  is  called  the  Aso- 
ciacion  Patronal  de  Mineros  Asturianos,  which  invested  during  the 
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past  year  about  $3,000,000  in  amplifying  their  ^vorks  with  the  object 
of  increasing  the  production  of  Asturian  coal  at  the  rate  of  1.500,000 
tons  annually.  This  will  require  the  employment  of  10^000  more 
miners.  Should  the  plan  succeed,  the  need  to  import  foreign  coal 
would  cease  in  a  few  years.  The  production  has  already  surpassed 
the  freight  facilities  of  the  Spanish  railroads  and  coal-boat  service, 
and  there  are  now  in  Asturias  more  than  100,000  tons  awaiting 
distribution. 
Government  Regulations  Regarding  Coal  Transportation,  etc. 

Governmental  regulations  covered  the  transportation  of  coal  to 
all  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  railroads  were  instructed  to  re- 
serve a  certain  number  of  cars.  Coal  shipments  must  be  discharged 
W'ithin  12  hours  to  avoid  immobilizing  cars. 

Before  the  present  need  was  felt,  the  Government  had  fostered 
mining  in  Spain  by  a  premium  of  $0,054  a  ton  on  all  maritime  ship- 
ments of  domestic  coal  for  distribution  at  various  points  on  the 
Spanish  coast.  This  was  in  1909,  Avhen  Spani.sh  coal  had  to  compete 
Avith  imported  coal.  In  1916  this  bounty  was  withdrawn,  coal  having 
risen  to  a  fully  remunerative  price  and  foreign  competition  being 
almost  eliminated. 

Laws  fixing  the  maximum  work  day  of  the  mine  laborer  and  pro- 
hibiting minors  between  16  and  18  from  extracting  coal  below  the 
surface  Avere  temporarily  suspended.  A  royal  decree  authorized 
every  municipality  in  Spain  having  a  gas  or  electric  lighting  system 
produced  by  steam  power  to  extinguish  one-half  the  public  lights 
after  11  p.  m. 

Output  of  Copper. 

The  1,489,419  tons  of  copper  mined  in  Spain  in  1915  (1,502,.599 
tons  in  1914)  consisted  of  23,068  tons  of  copper  ore,  2,001  tons  of 
cupreous  pyrites  or  chalcopy rites,  and  1,464,350  tons  of  iron  pj^rites. 
The  copper  ore  came  chiefly  from  Cordoba ;  the  cupreous  pyrites  and 
iron  pyrites  Avere  nearly  all  from  Huelva.  The  laborers  employed 
in  copper  mines  in  1915  numbered  16,242.  There  Avere  72  productive 
concessions  Avith  a  superficial  area  of  about  7,600  acres,  and  847  un- 
productive concessions  Avith  42,000  acres.  Although  less  copper  ore 
of  all  kinds  Avas  mined  in  1915,  the  prices  paid  Avere  so  much  greater 
that  the  value  at  the  pit  Avas  $4,140,000 ;  in  1914  it  Avas  $3,880,000. 
The  quantity  mined  in  1915  Avas  the  smallest  in  a  decade.  In  1912 
the  output  of  copper  ore  amounted  to  3,364,294  tons  and  the  average 
annual  production  for  the  nine  years  from  1905  to  1914  Avas  2,975,000 
tons. 

The  Lead  and  Silver  Mines. 

In  the  12  Provinces  of  Spain  Avhere  lead  Avas  mined  312  productive 
concessions  employed  24,433  laborers.  The  Province  of  Jaen  sui)plied 
the  largest  quantity,  119,000  tons,  in  1915;  next  in  order  Avere  INIurcia, 
Cordoba,  and  Ciudad  Real.  The  high  prices  for  lead  stimulated 
mining  and  the  ore  extracted  Avas  35,000  tons  more  than  in  1914. 
The  output  of  Murcia  in  1915,  although  greater  than  in  1914,  Avas 
still  far  l)cloAv  the  average  of  the  past  18  years.  In  1898  this  Prov- 
ince produced  over  149,000  tons,  more  than  double  the  72,500  tons 
of  1915,  but  the  price  obtained  per  ton  Avas  about  $43.20,  higher 
than  any  preceding  year.  In  1904  and  1905  lead  ore  brought  $37.80 
a  ton,  but  in  1914  and  generally  during  the  last  18  3^ears  it  Avas  sold 
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at  from  $28  to  $30.    The  prices  paid  for  this  ore  by  the  metallurgical 
plants  is  based  on  foreign  quotations. 

Silver-bearing  lead  ore,  of  Avhich  over  22,000  tons  Avere  mined  in 
1914,  fell  to  less  than  3,000  tons  in  1915.  The  Province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  with  over  17,000  tons  in  1914,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  re- 
turns for  1915.  Six  productive  mining  concessions  operating  during 
the  year  employed  223  laborers. 

In  the  Province  of  Guadalajara  are  two  silver  mines  with  a  super- 
ficial area  of  62  acres,  employing  440  men.    The  production  of  silver 
ore  in  1915  was  286  tons  less  than  in  1914,  on  account  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  new  mines  with  richer  veins. 
The  Quicksilver  of  Almaden. 

Spain's  production  of  cinnabar  in  1915  was  20,717  tons,  an  increase 
of  3,003  tons  over  1914.  Seventeen  active  concessions  were  worked 
by  1,334  laborers.  In  the  Province  of  Ciudad  Real,  containing  the 
famous  mine  of  Almaden,  10,094  tons  were  mined,  1,062  tons  less 
than  in  1914;  but  the  decrease  was  offset  by  the  increased  output 
of  Granada's  2  mines  and  Oviedo's  14,  all  much  smaller.  At  Alma- 
den 297  excavations  were  made  in  the  mineral  deposits-  consum- 
ing 125  daj^s  and  costing  about  $70,000  for  labor. 

Commercial  quicksilver  is  extracted  from  the  ores  at  Almaden  and 
prepared  for  sale,  34,778  flasks  having  been  produced  in  1915.  This 
mine  is  owned  b}^  the  Spanish  Government,  which  for  many  years 
has  marketed  the  entire  output  through  an  English  firm. 

In  1916  the  Cortes  empowered  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  control  the  administration  of  the  Almaden 
mine.  This  committee  will  call  for  bids  for  working  the  mine  and 
contract  with  the  successful  bidder  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
15  years. 

The  cost  of  production  of  quicksilver  increased  from  $8.29  a  flask 
in  1900  to  $15.22  in  1915.  More  laborers  were  employed  and  heavy 
expense  was  incurred  in  1915  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
other  improvements. 

The  cinnabar  of  Almaden  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world, 
the  rocks  being  literalh"  saturated  with  quicksilver,  and  almost  any 
quantity  desired  can  be  extracted.  As  much  as  1,000  tons  of  the 
pure  metal  has  been  taken  out  in  one  year.  This  source  is  still 
unexhausted,  although  exploited  for  centuries. 

The  mines  of  Oviedo  yielded  8,153  tons  of  ore,  which  also  con- 
tained arsenic,  and  those  of  Granada  2,470  tons  in  1915.  The  output 
of  refined  quicksilver  at  these  works  was  22  tons,  20.6  tons  coming 
from  Oviedo.  The  Oviedo  works — La  Pefia.  El  Terronal,  La  Mar- 
garita— also  produced  83  tons  of  arsenic.  The  mines  of  Granada 
are  the  Ella  and  Resurreccion.  These  and  the  mines  of  Oviedo 
are  the  property  of  private  companies. 

The  total  production  of  quicksilver  for  the  past  five  years  is  shown 
b}^  the  accompanving  figures  for  mercury  ore  and  commercial  mer- 
cury, in  metric  tons:  1911.  19,940  and  1,494;  1912,  21,889  and  1,256: 
1913,  19,960  and  1.246;  1914,  17,714  and  953;  and  1915,  20,717  and 
1,222. 

Output  of  Antimony  and  Other  Minerals. 

Three  hundred  tons  of  antimony  were  mined  in  1915  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Leon  and  Lugo,  where  four  small  mines  employ  103  laborers. 
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This  metal  did  not  appear  in  the  mining  returns  of  1913  and  1914; 
500  tons  were  produced  in  1912. 

From  six  mines,  tlie  largest  of  which  is  in  Albacete,  Y93  laborers 
extracted  28,937  tons  of  sulphur  in  1915.  The  sulphur  production 
of  1914  was  47,180  tons,  and  the  reduced  output  in  1915  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  one  large  company. 

The  product  of  4,218  tons  of  barium  sulphate  from  three  small 
mines  in  Gerona  and  Terragona  exceeds  the  quantity  of  any  previous 
year  since  190G.  This  will  probably  increase,  as'  a  company  was 
formed  late  in  1915  to  exploit  the  mines  and  refine  the  products 
for  commerce.  The  preparation  of  baryta  Avliite  as  a  pigment 
promises  to  be  successful. 

Tin  ore  from  four  small  mines  amounted  to  102  tons  in  1915, 
against  877  in  1914.  The  mines  of  PonteA-edra  and  Corunna  are  the 
most  important  sources  for  this  metal.  Wolfram  was  extracted  from 
13  mines,  yielding  511  tons,  of  which  293  tons  came  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Zamora. 

Platinum  and  Potash  Deposits  Reserved. 

The  important  deposits  of  platinum  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Ronda  in  the  Province  of  Malaga  are  closed  to  public  search  by  a 
law  enacted  December  7.  1910,  which  reserves  this  right  to  the  State 
for  two  years.  The  Government  will  either  exploit  the  deposits  on 
its  oAvn  account  or  sell  or  lease  the  right  to  exploit  to  persons  or 
companies  offering  satisfactory  proposals.  The  law  embodies  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions  as  the  royal  decree  of  November,  1915, 
including  the  appropriation  of  $27,000  annually  for  prospecting. 
These  deposits  of  platinum  are  regarded  as  very  important  on  ac- 
count of  modern  military  requirements. 

The  potash  situation  is  still  unchanged.  On  October  1,  191G,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  prohibition  to  exploit  the  ]:)otash  deposits  in 
the  Provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Lerida,  a  royal  orcler  was  issued  pro- 
longing the  reservation  of  these  lands  in  favor  of  the  State  for  an- 
other period  of  two  years.  The  Government  has  not  yet  undertaken 
extensive  work  on  these  deposits,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  appro- 
priations. 

Spain's  Trade  with  Morocco. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  action  in 
Morocco  amounted  to  $27,000,929  in  1916.  compared  with  $25,893,177 
in  1915.  Over  $23,000,000  of  this  sum  was  expended  bv  the  Ministry 
of  War,  an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000. 

Much  has  been  done  to  develop  the  native  resources  of  the  country 
under  Spanish  influence.  Roads  have  been  extended,  harbor  and  port 
works  advanced,  and  a  permanent  exposition  established  in  Melilla 
by  the  Centros  Coraerciales  Hispano-Marroquies.  Representatives 
of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  Spanish  press  attended  the  open- 
ing in  1916  and  commented  favorably  upon  the  display  of  products 
by  800  Spanish  exhibitors. 

Among  the  products  of  Melilla  in  1916  were  2,975  metric  tons  of 
wheat,  3,838  tons  of  straw,  14,659  tons  of  barley,  422  tons  of  oats, 
385  tons  of  corn,  58  tons  of  chick-peas,  142  tons  of  horse  beans,  and 
187  tons  of  grapes. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  in  Spanish  North  Africa  are  excel- 
lent; fertile  land  is  found  in  Larache,  Rio  Martin,  Ceuta,  and  Tetuan. 
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With  slight  effort,  grapes,  olives,  almonds,  and  oranges  could  be 
raised  in  commercial  quantities,  and  there  are  vast  plains  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Moroccan  Mineral  Resources — Colonization, 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Spanish  zone  in  Africa  are  valuable. 
About  100,000  tons  of  different  ores  are  shipped  from  the  various 
j)orts  annually,  the  district  of  El  Rif  leading  in  this  production. 

In  1914  was  formed  the  Spanish  Company  of  Colonization,  to 
procure  capital  and  promote  investments  in  all  kinds  of  economic 
activity  in  Spanish  North  Africa  and  also  encourage  colonization. 
Eights  were  acquired  on  about  120,000  acres  at  Dahir  del  Garet  in 
the  vicinity  of  Monte  Arrui.  Four-fifths  of  this  land  is  susceptible 
of  cultivation  and  the  remainder  is  adapted  to  forestation.  The  com- 
pany provides  for  three  groups  of  colonization,  classified  as  agricul- 
tural colonization,  public-service  work  and  construction,  and  city 
works,  each  having  its  subdivisions. 

Much  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the  import  of  Spanish  merchan- 
dise into  Spanish  possessions  in  North  Africa.  In  February,  1916, 
the  customs  duty  on  sugar  from  the  Peninsula  was  removed,  with 
the  provision  that  sugar  should  not  be  reexported  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax.  Before  the  war  German,  French,  and  English  mer- 
chandise was  imported  in  considerable  volume,  but  now  the  Spanish 
exporter  has  less  competition  and  the  products  of  the  Peninsula  are 
assuming  a  leading  place  in  the  Moroccan  market. 

Tariff  Revision  Deferred — Patents  and  Trade-Marks. 

In  compliance  with  the  Spanish  law  providing  for  a  revision  of 
the  national  customs  tariffs  every  five  years,  a  new  schedule  should 
have  been  arranged  in  1916,  but  owing  to  complications  arising  from 
the  war  this  work  was  postponed  and  the  Commission  on  Tariffs  and 
Valuations  was  authorized  to  confine  itself  to  collecting  information 
about  the  classification  of  merchandise.  Even  this  was  suspended 
during  1916,  as  the  changes  which  Spanish  commerce  is  undergoing 
may  alter  the  entire  situation  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Certain  modi- 
fications were  made  in  1916  in  the  existing  customs  tariff',  and  several 
have  been  referred  to  in  other  sections  of  this  report. 

The  patent  laws  of  Spain  grant  to  a  citizen  of  any  nation  in  the 
patent  union  the  right  within  one  year  after  registering  a  patent  in 
his  home  country,  to  register  also  in  Spain.  This  privilege  has  been 
practically  inoperative  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  a  royal  decree  prolonged  the  period  of  priority  in  Spain 
for  patent  applications  that  had  not  expired  before  Juh?^  31.  1914. 
The  time  limit  was  extended  to  such  date  after  the  close  of  the  war 
as  will  eventually  be  fixed.  This  concession  is  reciprocal  with  all 
countries  according  the  same  privileges  to  Spain. 

During  1916  there  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  applications 
for  registrations  of  patents  and  trade-marks  in  this  country,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  create  the  Council  of  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Proprietorship  to  study  and  propose  reforms  in  legislation 
concerning  patents  and  copyrights  and  to  collect  such  information 
for  the  Government. 
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